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This is not the befitting time or appropriate ready to forget resentments and forgive inju- |} that I would be pleased to say under other circum- 
resence to discuss or even allude to disputed po- || ries. — stances must be forborne now, in view of what 
litical questions. The parts he has borne in them In his support of measures here and at the other || has already _ pan, 08 ve 7 ey soneneen 
pass into history, and they are safe. end of the Capitol, he looked only to great prin- | and what will, probably, be said by others mor 

Mr. Dovexas was the architect of his own fame. || ciples and cared nothing for details; he left them || able to do the subject justice than myself. 
Penniless, and yet a minor, he came to Illinois, || for others: If measures that he supported met || Addressing myself ta the resolutions offered by 
and while teaching a country school he studied {| the popular approval, he was contented to let || my colleague, I feel that they have a deeper and 
and was admitted to the practice of law. He |} others claim and enjoy the honors that resulted || more real significance than any mere ceremony or 
commenced his srofeamienil life at Jacksonville, f from them. If, however, measures which he had |; empty pageant. Their source and their language 
and though the bar at that place was a very able || favored were distasteful or unpopular, he asked | bespeak them to be a heartfelt effusion. As the 
one, numbering among its members gentlemen of || no man to share with him their enpooeieney: official expression of a nation’s grief, they - all 
great ability and large experience, he soon at- || Whenever they were assailed he rushed to their worthy of the approbation of this House; and wiil 
tuined the front rank in their midst. defense, and endured whatever of obloquy attached 1 they not receive it? Alas!.a great woe broods 

At the session of the Legislature in 1834-35, he || to them. From his positions, when once assumed, |} over the land; a deep gloom vails the social and 
was elected attorney for the State. His competi- |! no earthly power could drive him. In the defense || political sky! What is the cause of this melan- 
tor was the late Colonel John J. Hardin, who || of measures which met his approval, he was ready || choly change? Why these tokens of sadness and 
was distinguished alike for his ability in the coun- || to meet an excited populace, a united Senate, an || sorrow? Why these mourning cities and towns; 
cils of the nation, and for his courage on the bat- |} Administration with a nation’s patronage at its || these shrouded busts of one unmistakable man; 
tle-field. In 1836 Mr. Doveras was elected to |! bid, or any combination, no matter how formi- || these solemn knelling bells; these plaintive strains 
the Legislature. In 1837 he resigned his seat in |) dable. No power could intimidate him, no patron- of martial music; these quick-pealing minute guns, 
the Legislature to accept the place of register of |! age corrupt him. More than any man I ever | this suspension of « nation’s occupations and pur- 
the land office at Springfield, to which he had || knew, he permitted himself to be assailed by || suits; this universal lamentation? Why all this? 
been appointed by Mr. Van Buren. In 1838 he || falsehood and slander, when he had the means to What great calamity has occasioned it? The 
resigned the office of register, having been nom- |} refute the one or silence the other. If the slander || answer comes up from all sides—as well from the 
inated for Congress. At the election of that year |! affected himself alone he was unmindful of it. shores of the Pacific as from those of the Atlante 
he was defeated by a very small majority against Dying atan age where the usefulness of states- |] and the Mississippi; from mountain and valley; 
him in a vote of forty-odd thousand—then the |! men usually begins, he leaves a fame that will out- || from city and hamlet; from every inhabited spot 
largest ever cast in a single district in the United || live eulogies and survive monuments. IndisSolu- || within the broad limits of the Republic, the uni- 
States, bly connected with the great events of his time, || versal answer comes—* A great man has fallen; 

His successful competitor, after serving four |; his name will go down with our history to future the American Tribune is no more; Sternen A. 
years in this House with great credit, voluntarily || generations. Dove.as, the orator and statesman, is dead. , 
retired from public life. Although Mr. Stewart Jorn in 1813, during the war between this | This is the explanation—the explanation of a na- 
was one of our purest and most sagacious public |} country and England—a conflict between people || tion’s grief, of the tokens of sorrow which every 
men, he has resisted the importunities of friends |! speaking the same language and of a common || where surround us; of the distress depicted upon 
again to enter the political arena. origin, he died when the different sections of his || the countenances of this assembly. 

In 1841 Mr. Dovcias was made secretary of || own country were marshaling their armies in How fearfully and wonderfully are we made? 
State. After discharging, for a short time, the || hostile array to engage in a fratricidal war. He || Lately, my long-cherished friend, Mr. Dovetas, 
duties of that position, he resigned, and was elect- |! saw his country advance to the highest elevation || was a strong, robust man, capable of performing 
ed in the same year a judge of the supreme court almost any amount of labor, and of enduring al- 


art any had ever attained. He witnessed more of | : ’ 
of the State of Illinois. In 1843 he resigned the |} advancement, improvement, and progress, in all || most any amountof hardship. His physical and 
intellectual powers had just culminated in glori- 


that is calculated to elevate mankind and nations, | 
than has belonged to any one age of the world’s || ous maturity, and gave as much assurance of long 
life as almostany of us may justly claim; yet now 


history. He contemplated with patriotic pride 

was twice reélected from the sam® district. At |) the happiness of our people, and the grandeur and || he has passed away from the earth forever, The 

the session of the Legislature of 1846-47, he was || glory of our country. ruthless shaft of death, ever secking a shining 

elected to the United States Senate. He resigned I formed Mr. Doveras’s personal acquaintance || mark, has laid him low, and the brave, strong 
man is committed to the ailent tomb. No more 


his place in this House after serving four years. || during his first contest for office. We entered | 
will we see his large, dark gray eye flash with the 
} 
| 
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member of this House over the gentleman whois 
now his successor in the Senate. Mr. Doveias 


ene EOC 
naan ao a 


He was twice reélected a member of the Senate. || public life together. For more than a quarter of | 
In his last contest for the Senate, which was || a century we were friends without the slightest || radiance of genius and glare with the intensity of 


the most remarkable in the history of the coun- || interfuption. That friendship survives one grave; 
try, his competitor was the present President of || it will close with two. He was a most faithful 
the United States. In the contest in Illinois the || and generous friend. 
party in opposition to him presented their ablest jut, Mr. Speaker, the language of eulogy fails 
man as his competitor. to furnisha fitting tribute upon this oceasion. One | 
In 1860 Judge Doveias was a candidate for || word relative to his last days and the family cir- | 
the first office in the gift of the American people. |! cle so rudely sundered. || brain invent and forge the terrible weapons with 
And although he received the second highest I shall not trust myself with the delicate office || which he was wont to subdue his adversaries, 
number of the popular vote, he was the lowest |} of offering consolation within the sacred precinets || Alas! the body of the great man has gfe to de- 
in the electoral college. of that home which is now desolate. God alone || cay; while his immortal spirit, as a spark first 
Atthe bar, in ore assembly, in the Legis- || can heal the hearts there wounded. The words || radiating from the Divine essence, has returned 
lature, upon the bench, in this House, in the || of “ dying men enforce attention like deep har- || to its original souree, Like the greatest of the 
Senate of the United States, Mr. Doveras had | mony;’’ but never, among all the great men that || Homeric heroes, whom Providence ‘‘ doomed to 
no neren and but few equals. In all the posi- || have passed to the grave, have one’s last words | early death,’’ so, too, the younger DovaLas was 
tions he has held he has been found equal to the | been more impressive, more grandly patrictic, || cut off in the very vigor of manhood and the me- 
duties attending them, and adequate to any emer- ! than the last message of Mr. Dovexas to his || ridian of life, Indeed are the ways of Providence 


fixed and unswerving purpose. No longer will 
his eloquent voice be heard in the Senate Cham- 
ber, or by admiring and captivated multitudes. 
No more will his strongly-marked Jove-like head, 
with its lion mane, shake defiance at beleagueving 
assailants. No more will his restless, fruitful 





ments for the jurist, the statesman, or the general. || and the laws.” At the same time, while these || here to ay and gone to-morrow; as the tran- 


eloquent words inculcate the duty of every citi- || sient grass—‘* In the morning it springeth up and 
| zen, they announce in a brief but grand epitome |} flourisheth; in the evening it is cut down and 
the labors and aspirations of a weil-spent lifetime, || withereth.”’ 


Elis intellect was stupendous. His quick percep- 
tion grasped, his strong memory retained, and his 
ready logic commanded, immense resources of 
useful knowledge, gathered from all branches of 
the arts and sciences, from the history of the past 


and the active realities of the present. 
In debate he rejected all rhetorical ornament, all 


gency that arose. He had all the essential ele- || children: * Tell them to support the Constitution | ; manera and past finding out.’’ Man is 
| 


I offer, for the adoption of the House, the fol- || But, sir, we must not confine ourselves entirely 
to expressions of grief, nor deal in general terms 

of eulogy, if we would do justice to Mr, Dove- 
LAs’s character, To estimate his merits as one of 
| Resolved, That the officers and members of the House ma eg ee ” _ aah lee b ss 
of Representatives will wear the usual badge of mourning get . > ens e OrmALaadn. @ tangy 9 BO ARS 38 
for thirty days, as a testimony of the profound respect this | overcome, particularly in his early life. Left an 

| House entertains for the membry of the deceased. orphan, without fortune or influential friends, in 
yoy aoe proceedings of this Legenv in relation || his very infancy—like Jackson, Clay, and other 
- he LWeMitidi~ardek self-made personages—he had to rely upon him- 
Resolved, That, as a farther mark of respect forthe mem- | self for success, Like Plato, he may have be- 
ory of the deceased, the House do now adjourn, lieved that a mechanical as well as a scholastic 
education was necessary to qualify a ruler of the 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise || people to wigld political power wisely and benefi- 
with a nary heart to second the motion of my || cently. At all events, after learning a mechanical 
distinguished colleague, Duty to myself,as ao trade, and obtaining, as far as hig limited means 
as to my constituents, requires me todo so, Much || would allow, an imperfect education, he resolved 


lowing resolutions: 


| 

| 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the | 
United States has received, with deepest sensibility, intel- 


ostentation and show. Stating his premises con- || #gence of the death of Sreruen A. Dovetas. 


cisely, his reasoning led to his conclusion as irre~ 
sistibly asthe current of a strong and deep river 
tends to the sea. But it was when surrounded 
by friends in the social circle that he most hap- 
pily and undesignedly exhibited the peculiarities 
of his great intellect; it was there that the fund 
of varied information was most drawn upon, and 
there that his great versatility was most bril- 
liandly displayed. In his contests with political 
adversaries his boldness and fierceness had no 
parallel. Never halting in the strife to count 
oases, when the conflict was over he was ever 
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to leap into the great battle of life, and, if possi- || pose. This was a proud triumph of persevering 
|| Statesmanship, and will long endure as a worthy 
| monument to his fame. 


ble, to win the laurel of the victor and hero. 
In answer to the interrogatory: Whither he 


should direct his footsteps? he could not long | 


hesitate. 


Such aman rarely hesitates. Looking | 


towards the setting sun, he saw there nature dis- | 


played in houndless grandeur. He saw there the 
great valley of the Mississippi, described by the 
enthusiastic De Tocqueville as ‘the most magnif- 
icent region provided by God for man’s abode.”’ 
He saw there, too, as the most attractive portion 
of that valley, the **Great West,” with her giant 
forests and verdant prairies; with her turbid rivers 
and glassy lakes; and grasping by intuition her 


hidden resources and prospective development, | 


he determined to make it hishome. Hence, soon 
we find him an actual resident of the charming 
village of Jacksonville, in Illinois. Besides the 
general attractions of the West, it may be sup- 
posed that a congenial affinity between genius and 
natural beauty attracted him to this spot; for we 
are informed that it was a vivid picture of it and 
the surrounding country delineated b 
ing Scotch tourist that first bent his footsteps 
thither. 

Arriving at Jacksonville, in his twentieth year, 
he was a stranger in a strange land—a wanderer 
reduced to his last shilling, and with no other 


an admir- || 


resource than his own energies to save him from | 


impending destitution. What was the result? 
Did the pale, slight youth despair, or, yielding to 
tempting want, did he repress the noble aspira- 


tions of his soul, and divert his talents to some | 


Was he con- 
Not so; but finding 


mean and dependent occupation? 
tent to ignore his destiny? 

himself unable to acquit h 
expenses at Jacksonville by anything that he 


could do, he immediately set out on foot for Win- | 


chester, a village some seventeen miles distant, 
and reached there the same day. Here his ad- 
verse fortunes ceased to persecute him, and, in 
anticipation of his rising fortune, men said of him 
“This dawn 
Will widen to a clear and boundless day ; 


And when it ripens to a sumptuous west, 
With a great sunset *twill be closed and crowned.” 


Heve he found remunerative employment both 
as a lawyer and as a teacher. Henceforth, he 
becomes a man of mark and note. Henceforth, 
every obstacle to his advancement pales and van- 
ishes before the glowing fire of his long-repressed 
renius, and as a dazzling orb he courses the po- 
fitical and professional firmaments, drawing after 


him the wondering gaze of admiring multitudes. | 


Filling every office in the gift of his adopted 
State, from that of district attorney to that of 
Senater in Congress, which he chose to ask or 
accept, he died her boasted and favorite son. Long 
will his memory be cherished by heras one of the 


brightest ornaments of her noble escutcheon. Re- | 


flecting honor upon him, so he, in turn, reflected 
honor upon her; and forever will the names of 
Iilinois and Dovetas be linked together upon the 
page of history. Doveras,and Hardin, his heroic 
rival, of all her representative men, are the most 
endeared to her affection. To both she has given 
honored graves—to one as the champion of her 
rights in the councils of the nation, to the other 
as the champion of her loyalty upon the field of 
battle. To the fame of both she will proudly con- 
tinue to point, as the mother of the Gracchi to 
her children, as her jewels—as the proofs of her 
wealth. . 

As the career of Mr. Dovetas as a statesmen 
forms a brilliant and familiar portion of the his- 
tory of our country, it will be unnecessary to do 
more than to glance at it. Asa public man, he 
was prompt, enterprising, and persistent. At the 
very outset of his legislative career, he identified 
his name with two of the most popular and useful 
ee works in Illinois, by proposing, as a mem- 

r of her Legislature, a series of resolutions rec- 
ommending their early construction. I refer to 
the Illinois and Michigan canal, which opens up a 
communication between the waters flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico and those flowing into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; and to the Illinois Central 
railroad, which furnishes an overland connection 
between the upper Mississippi and Lake Michi- 
gan, and the main Mississippi at Cairo. And 
afterwards he materially contributed to the com- 
pletion of the latter improvement, by his influence 
as a Senator of the United States, in procuring 
the grant of land made by Congress for that pur- 























Its priceless benefits are 
to-day hailed by all Ilinoisans as marking a new 
and joyous era in the history of their beloved 
State. 

But, as I have already said, I have not time to 
dwell upon particulars. It will be enough to say 
that no man of his time took a more active or con- 
spicuous part in public affairs than he did. His 
name stands prominently connected with every 
important question of public policy, whether of a 
domestic or of foreign character, which has arisen 
within the last eighteen years. He favored the 
annexation of Texas; he opposed the dismember- 
ment of Oregon; he voted for the compromise 
measures of 1850, looking to the settlementof the 
slavery question; he advocated the repeal of the 


Missouri restriction and the uniform organization | 


of all our territorial governments upon the prin- 
cifle of popular sovereignty; le opposed the ad- 
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mission of Kansas into the Union under the Le- | 


compton constitution. 


Again: he urged thecompromise of the slavery | 
. . . | 
question and our sectional differences, at the last 


session of Congress, as the alternative of civil 
war; and when armed rebellion arose against the 


Government, he po ge to the patriotism of the | 


people to put it down by overwhelming force. 


|| Standing upon the ** Monroe doctrine,’’ he was 


_ever jealous of monarchical influence upon the 


1is unavoidable personal | 
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American continent; and hence always protested 
against any colonization of any portion of it by 
any European or other transmarine Power. In 
the mean time, not forgetting the material interests 
of his country, he zealously advocated all those 
measures Of internal improvement, which he 
deemed of a national character and necessary to 
the welfare of the country. 

The project of a railroad to the shores of the 
Pacific had no more ardent supporter than him- 
self. He looked upon it asa ar necessary to 
consolidate the different and distant portions of 
the Republic as one homogeneous and harmonious 
social and commercial whole; and the popularit 
of the measure, at this time, is no doubt as much 
the result of his commendation as of that of any 
other man, not excepting even the lamented Ben- 
ton. 

As h debater, Mr. Doveras was great, truly 
great, in the dexterous use of passing facts and 
familiar circumstances. In this he was probably 


greater than any of his illustrious cotemporarics, | 
This was the type of his mind—itawvas his forte, | 


Less eloquent than Clay, less logical than Web- 
ster, less versatile than Benton, he was the supe- 
rior of them all in the readiness of his intellect 
and the distinctness and clearness of his state- 
ments, as a public speaker. More like Silas 
Wright, the great New York statesman, ‘he was 
always unostentatious, copious, clear, and forci- 
ble. As an extempore speaker, his capabilities 
were transcendent and amazing, and unquestion- 
ably place him in the first rank of debaters of any 
age or country. 

As an orator, his manner was peculiar to him- 
self. Although possessing but little of the qual- 
ities of the rhetorician, and sull less of the art of 
the theatrical declaimer, yet his action was far 


from ungraccful, while his voice was singularly | 


full and sonorous. What he lacked as a rhetori- 
cal declaimer, he more than made up by the earn- 
estness and vehemence of his delivery. Like 


Demosthenes, whose style he appears to have | 


cultivated, he was always in carnest, ever on fire. 
His power over his hearers was often demon- 
strated by his success in swaying Senates and 
controlling the violence of the populace. 

One of his first efforts as an orator is one of the 
best he ever made. I refer to his speech as a mem- 
ber of this House, in favor of the bill refunding 
the fine imposed by Judge Hall on General Jack- 
son, at New Orleans, in 1815, for refusing to pro* 
duce, in obedience to a writ of habeas corpus, 
Louallier, who had been arrested under martial 


yet logical appeals, until the storm of his elo- 
quence and the accumulated weight of his argy- 
/ment carried the House captive and thrilled the 
whole country with generous emotion. 

The success of this effort may be judged by the 
grateful response that it elicited from Genera} 
Jackson himself, when afterwards Mr. Dove.as, 
for the first time, met him at the Hermitage. 
Taking him by the hand, the venerable hero said: 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Dovcias. You compre- 
hended my situation at New Orleans. Martial law was a 
necessity there, and I took the responsibiligy of declaring 
it. If 1 had shrunk from doing so, and harm had acerucd 
to the country, [ would have proved myself unequal to the 
emergency, and unworthy of the trust reposed in me. [t 
| Was upon that ground—the necessity of the case—that you 

justified imy conduct; and I thank you, sincerely thank 
you, for it.’? 


Other instances, too, of his oratorical success 
might be adduced: as his defense of the compro- 


oa 


|} mise measures of 1850, at Chicago, amid the 


| blazing effigies of his own person, and regardless 
of the threats of the enraged populace. Like Mark 
Antony, over the dead body of Cesar, he melted 
the savage fury of the rabble into the softness of 
contrition and tears. Like the Tribune Rienzi, 
he appealed to the patriotism and sense of duty 
| of the people through the images and examples 
of their departed benefactors, which he set before 
them with all the charms of eloquent and impas- 
sioned delineation; and they heard him and were 
convinced. Never was there a grander triumph 
of natural eloquence pleading the cause of truth 
and justice. Mr. Webster thanked him on behalf 
of the nation for this noble and heroic effort. ‘I 
might also refer to the frequent discussions be- 
tween him and President Lincoln as affording 
kindred examples of the celebrated contests of 
the fabled giants of antiquity. As the acknow!l- 
edged champions of opposing parties, they often 
met in intellectual combat, while cach, by his skill 
and prowess, won the applause of his admiring 
friends. 

Defeating Mr. Lincoln in their memorable con- 
test for the Senate, in 1858, yet the latter gained, 
from defeat by such a man, the distinction which 
afterwards assisted him to the Presidency. 

Mr. Doveras,asa Democrat of deepand earnest 
convictions, was not unfrequently an ardent and 
active partisan, yet he never found it impossible 
for him to subordinate his party feelings and pur- 

oses to the higher dictates of public duty. We 
ave a noble instance of this in the fact that, al- 
though defeated by Mr. Lincoln for President, 
he voluntarily went forward and offered him the 








| 
| 
| 





law upon a charge of treason against the United | 


States. The theme was a great one, and inspired 
the speaker with grand and noble thoughts, which 
he poured forth in rapid and resistless volume. 
He discussed and distinguished the rights of peace 
and the rights of war, the law of deliberation, 
volition, and choice, and the paramount law of 
necessity. All the fire and enthusiasm of his 


ardent nature were infused into his impetuous 


essistance of his counsels and coéperation in the 
interest of the Constitution and the Union. No- 
ble conduct—all worthy of imitation! How un- 
like that of the brave but jealous Achilles, who 
withdrew from the service of his country rather 
than yield to a preferred rival! 

Before this House or in this city, where all 
loved and admired him, it were needless to dwell 
on his remarkable colloquial powers, and his other 
innumerable social gifts and virtues; on his gen- 
erosity unostentatiously displayed in acts of char- 
ity; his well-known generous and princely hos- 
pitality; the gravity and dignity of his manner, 
ever softened by cordial warmth and urbanity; 
| the goodness of his heart; or his unwavering kind- 
ness as a husband, a father, and a friend. All 
know how fully the greatness of his mind was 
matched by the elevation of his character, and this 
knowledge adds immeasurably to the universal 
grief at the loss of one so endowed. Great intel- 
lects mark the epochs of the world. They fre- 
quently flourish as cotemporaries and follow each 
other in quick succession to the grave. As new 
and shining constellations, they suddenly appear 
in the moral firmament, and, burning with a daz- 
zling light for a season, disappear, leaving a 
gloomy void, only to reappear at seme remote 
and uncertain period. Calhoun, Webster, Clay, 
and Benton flourished together in the same land, 
and passed away at short intervals of time. 
Dovetas, the champion of American liberty, dies 
in the New World, and Count Cavour, the cham- 
pion of Italian liberty, dies soon after in the Old. 

The Romans had a generous maxim that noth- 
ing but good should be said of the dead. And 
what else may be truthfully said of the lamented 
Senator? Never in this or any other country was 
there a man whose eminent merits were recog- 
nized with more striking unanimity, or whose 
value in such an hour of need was more generally 
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appreciated. Glorious in life, he was also glo- at the time of his death. 
i 


rious in the extremity of death. Who but those 
who were present with him during his last days 
can tell how many sublime expressions fell from 
his emphatic lips as he lay upon his last bed? 
With what patience and resignation did he bear 
the torture of a protracted illness! With what 
calmness did he hearthe warning of his approach- 
ing doom! With what solemnity, as he paused 
in the shadow of the coming gloom of the grave, 
did he murmur the awful words, *‘ death! death ! 
death !’? With what simple sublimity of natural 
feeling did he ask to be raised on his pillow, that, 
like the German poet, he might for the last time 
admire the face of nature! What unutterable 
thoughts must have flashed across his prophetic 
mind as he thus surveyed the surrounding pros- 
ect! 

Before him lay the great lake, solemn, silent, 
and calm—like that great ocean on which he must 
sail so soon, reflecting the sublime serenity of that 
Heaven on which his soul reposed in trembling 
hope. There lay the groves and prairies in all 
their floral beauty and variegated verdure. There, 
like a young queen viewing her charms in the 
smooth mirror of the lake, rose the city of Chicago, 
which he had honored as the place of his abode, 
and which, so young so full of promise and of 
hope, in that solemn moment, silently and grate- 
fully acknowledged the dying patriot as her chief 
benefactor. 

Who can read without emotion of his last leg- 
acy to his dear children, when, like the father of 
the infant Hannibal, leading him to the altar to 
swear eternal enmity to his country’s foes, he 
said with his last bréath: ‘* Tell them to obey the 
laws, and defend the Constitution.’? Oh, what 
a commentary on his life of patriotic devotion! 
Love of country, the leading passion of his soul, 
triumphed even in the embrace ofdeath. The last 
faint words of Napoleon, ‘* Féte d’Armée,”’ be- 
tokened a spirit still busy with the work of ambi- 
tion; but the last words of Dovetas disclosed the 
exalted principles of the patriot and statesman. 

May his countrymen ever remember his dying 
counsels, and so well maintain the Constitution 
which he loved, that, by the reunion of the divided 
members of our Republic, ve who drew from 
his noble life so many political blessings, may re- 
ceive a great benefit even from his lamented and 
untimely death ! 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only afew words to say. Another of the great 
men of our country has passed away. Since the 
last adjournment of Congress, a few months since, 
the honorable Senator Dovetas has fallen into 
the grave. I do not stand here, sir, in imagin- 
ation by the side of that grave, to use the lan- 
guage of flattery. I do not rise, sir, for the pur- 
pose of lavishing praises to his memory. That 
will belong to the impartial history of his time. 
When the history of this country shall be written, 
recorded honors will cluster around his name. 
Mr. Speaker, the death of Mr. Doveras struck 
a heavy blow on the American heart; and his 
memory is embalmed in the hearts of his country- 
men. have witnessed few occasions, in the 
course of my life, when there has been any greater 
exhibition of public sorrow. 

Sir, 1 was well acquainted with Mr. Doveras. 
We were kept apart for a long period of the time 
that we both served in the national councils, by 
our political differences. But for the last four or 
five years of Mr. Doveras’s life we were asso- 
ciated personally and politically, and I had an 
opportunity of becoming well acquainted with the 
man; and in all my intercourse of an intimate 
character with him, while we agreed in politics 
and acted together, [ found him to be an honora- 
ble and patriotic man, disinterested and noble in 
his patriotism, and ready to sacrifice his personal 
interests forthe good of his country. This I can 
testify from my knowledge of his character. Mr. 

OUGLAS was an extraordinary and remarkable 
man. Not favored by fortune in the earlier peri- 
ods of his life, belonging, as 1 understand, to the 
humble but worthy class of the mechanic, he 
raised himself by his own exertions to th®high 
position which he occupied. It seemed to me 
that Mr. Dovatas’s mind expanded with his in- 
creasing elevation; and I know of no man in this 
country now left who is better entitled to the de- 
nomination of statesman than was Mr. Dovcras 
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ous, patriotic in all his actions and purposes. 
He was ambitious, but he sought to attain emi- 


|| nence by public services. There have been times 





| when I thought less favorably of him. 


But my 
| opportunities of knowing him better enabled me 


| to correct my error in ‘regard to his character; 


| and I speak but what I truly believe when I bear 
| this testimony to his worth. His mind expanded 
'and improved step by step as he advanced in 
| life; and his country sustained a great loss in his 
| death, at a time like this, when it is surrounded 
| by peril and disaster. 

| “I know of no man who might have been more 
| useful in this crisis. There are few who had so 
much of the confidence of his countrymen, and 
few who combined with it such a capacity for 
making that confidence serviceable to his country. 
| His friends must derive a consolation from the 
| fact, that though he died when he had scarcely 
| passed the meridian of life, he died in the maturity 
| of his fame. That fame will survive him; and 
may it live long, in these Halls of Congress, to 
| elevate and enoble the patriotism of his success- 
ors in the great councils of the Republic. Such a 
death can hardly be regarded as a misfortune to 
the sufferers. 

We cannot fail to remember, on this occasion, 
the bereaved wife of Mr. Douctas; but her sor- 
rowsare sacred, and we dare not obtrude upon her 
our vain words of consolation. The good God, 
| that ** tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,”’ will 
comfort and take cate of the afflicted widow. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, Ohio is not separated 
from Kentacky, either in the estimate of Judge 
Dovetas which has been soeloquentlypronounced 
by the distinguished statesman | Mr. Critrenven} 
who has just taken his seat, or in the grief which 
has been expressed for the premature closing of his 
illustrious career. That career closed with the 
opening of this eventful summer. It abounded 
in friendships, services, and ambitions. It ended 
while he was enjoying the tumult of universal 
acclaim, and when all felt the need of its continu- 
ance. Labor paused in its toil, bankers shut 
their offices and merchants their stores, lawyers 
and judges adjourned their courts, ministers added 
new fervor to tt dome partisans united in hushed 
regret, and soldiers draped the flag in crape, to 
bear their part in the great grief of the nation. 
He died in the midst of the people who had hon- 
ored him fora generation; in the city whose growth 
| had been fostered by his vigilance; in the State 
whose prairies were familiar to his eye from ear- 
liest manhood; and in thatgreat Northwest, whose 
commercial, agricultural, physical, and imperial 
greatness was the pride of his heart and the type 
of his own character. There was in hima quick 
maturity of growth, a fertility of resource, and a 
sturdiness of energy, which made his life the mi- 
crocosm of that great section with which he was 
so closely identified. 

That mind which had few equals gnd that will 
which had no conqueror, save in the grave, were 
at last wrung from his iron frame. It is hard to 
believe that he lies pulseless in his sepulcher at Cot- 
tageGrove. {tis sad to feel thatthe summer wind 
| which waves the grass and flowers of his loved 
| prairies has, in its low wail, an elegy to the de- 
ogy statesman. Well might the waters of the 

ake, just before his death, as if premonitory of 
some great sacrifice, swell in mysterious emotion. 
These poor panegyrics, from manuscript and 
memory, fail to express the loss which those feel 
who knew him best. One would wish for the 
eloquence of Bossuet, or the muse of Spenser or 
Tennyson, to tell, in the poetry of sorrow, the 
infinite woe which would wreak itself upon ex- 
pression. 

For weeks the public have mourned him asa 
loss 80 grievous as to be irreparable in this trying 
time of the Republic. The lapse of time only adds 
to the weight of the. bereavement. The tears 
which fell around his bedside and on his bier still 

** Weep a loss forever new.”? 
With every passing day we turn, but turn in vain, 
to catch his ropeful tone, his discriminating judg- 
ment,his philosophic foresight, and his courageous 
patriotism. They only come to us in memory 
and in mourning. His lips are sealed; his eye 
is dim; his brain is shrouded; his heart is still; 
and the nation stands with throbbing heart at his 
grave. ‘His virtue is treasured in our hearts; 
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He was honest, gener- | his death is our despair.’’ It is no mere cere- 
monial, therefore, that the national Legislature, in 


whose counsels he has taken so prominent a part, 
sheuld pause, even in extraordinary session, to 
begtow that homage which friendship, intellect, 
and patriotism, ever offer to the true man, the 
gifted soul, and the enlightened statesman. 

Judge Dova.as struggled into greatness. He 
had no avenue to honor except that which was 
open to all. The power and patronage which 
aided him, he created; and the wealth which he 
made and spent so freely, came from no ancestral 
hand. Part teacher and part cabinet maker, he 
left the East for the ruder collisions of border life. 
There he grew up under the adversities which 
strengthened him into a vigorous and early matu- 
rity. His own manhood soon made itself felt. 
He became the political necessity of his State. 
He filled many of its most important offices be 
fore he became nationally known. The Demo- 
cratic people of the Union were soon attracted to 
him. As early as 1848 they began to think of 
him as their candidate for President: while, in 
1852, the Democratic Review hailed him as the 
coming man; a man who had no grandfather or 
other incident of biographical puffery; as one 
whose genealogical tree had been sawed up; as 
a graduate from the university of the lathe; ss 
one with the materials, the mind, and the energy 
to shape, fashion, and make enduring, a platform 
of his own. 

No notice of Steruen A. Doveras is complete 
which does not remark upon the singular mag- 
netism of his personal presence, the talismanic 
touch of his kindly hand, the gentle amenities 
of his domestic life, and the ineradicable clasp 
of his friendships. It may not be improper to 
refer to the fact that I was one among the many 

oung men of the West who were bound to him 

y atie of friendship and a spell of enthusiasm 


| which death has no power to break. These are 








the pearls beneath the rough shell of his political 
life. There are many here who will dodetntnsie 
me, when I recall the gentle tone and the cordial 
greeting with which he used to woo and win and 
hold the young partisans of his faith, and the 
warm promoters of his success. Ever ready with 
his counsel, his means, and his energies, a led 
them as much by the persuasiveness of his heart 
as the logic of his head. The same gentle de- 
meanor which fondled his children and taught 
them a beauty of manners beyond all praise, the 
same pure respect and tenderness with which he 
treated his noble wife and companion, silvered 
the cords of attachment which bound his friends 
to him, and made his home at Washington and 
his sojourns elsewhere recollections as sweet as 
memory can embalm. 

While others bear testimony to his moral hero- 
ism, intellectual prowess, fixedness of principle, 
and unstained patriotism, it seems that his spirit, 
if ithovers over this scene of his obsequies, would 
receive with purest delight these tributes of 
friendly affection. 1 recall in my own experience, 
which runs with unbroken association of friend- 
ship with him from the first year of my political 
life, many of his acts of upselfish devotion; many 
words outspoken te the public, which the mere 
designing politician Would not have uttered; many 
tenders of aid and counsel, which were the more 
grateful because unsought, and the more service- 
able because they came from him. It is one of 
the felicities of my life that I have been the recip- 
ient of his kindness and confidence; and that the 
people whom I represent were cherished by him, 
as he was by them, with the steadfastness of un- 
alloyed devotion. 

It was his pleasure very often to sojourn in the 
capital city of Ohio, where, regardless of party, 
the people paid him the respect due to his char- 
acter and services. Among the last of the esso- 
ciations which he had with Ohio was his address, 
a few weeks before his death, to the people at its 
capital, on the invitation of the State Legislature. 
His stirring tones still thrill on the air, protesting 
for the right and might of the Great West to 
egress through our rivers and highways to the 
sea against all hostile obstruction, and for the 
maintenance of the Government, threatened by 
the great revolution which yet surrounds us. 

His last utterance was the fit climax of a life 
devoted to the study of this Government, and of 
a patriotism which never swerved from its love 
for the Union. It was worth whole battalions of 
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armed men. A word from him made calm from 


tempest, and resolved doubt into duty. His 
thought swayed the tides of public opinion as 
vassals to his will. After his hot contests in the 
Senate, during the first session of the last Be: 
gress; after his Harper essay in developmeit of 

his political theories; after his heroic campaign | 
in the South, closing at Norfolk in his courageous 

reply to the questions of the disunionists; after 

his struggles of last winter, when he strung his 
energies to the utmost in pleading for | pom and 
conciliation; after all had failed, and anarchy 
stalked with haughty head through the land, and 
even jeopardized this metropolis of the nation, it 
was the consummate glory of his life to have given 
his most emphatic utterance for the maintenance 
of the Government, even though its administration 
was committed to his old political antagonist, and 


the lives of a hundred thousand of his friends. 
Scarcely with any of our public men can Dove- 
Las be compared. The people like to compare 
him to Jackson, for his energy and honesty. He 
was like the great triumvirate—Clay, Webster, | 
and Calhoun—but ‘like in difference.’’ Like 
them in his gift of political foresight, still he had 
a power over the masses possessed by neither. 
Like Clay, in his charm to make and hold friends 
and to lead his party; like Webster, in the massive 
substance of his thought, clothed in apt political | 


words; like Calhoun, in the tenacity of his pur- || 


pose and the subtilty of his dialectics; he yet sur- | 
passed them all in the homely sense, the marty 
strength, and indomitable persistence with which 
he wielded the masses and electrified the Senate. 
In the onslaught of debate he was ever fore- 
most; his crest high and his falchion keen. 
Whether his antagonists numbered two or ten, 
whether the whole of the Senate were against | 
him, he could ‘* take a raking fire at the whole | 
group.”? Like the shrouded Junius, he dared | 
Commons, Lords, and King, to the encounter; | 
but unlike that terrible Shadow, he sought no | 
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themes, so nearly connected as he thought them || foreseeing and warning, tried his utmost to avert 


with the stability of the Republic. 

If it be that every true man is himself a cause, 
a country, or an age; if the height of a nation is 
the altitude of its best men, then, indeed, are these 
enlarged liberalities, which are now fixedas Amer- 
ican institutions, but the lengthened shadow of 
Srepnuen A. Doveras. This is the cause—self- 
government in State and Territory—with which 
he would love most to be identified in his coun- 
try’s history. He was ready to follow it to “7 
logical conclusion, having faith in it as a principle 
of repose, justice, and union. 

Placed at the head of the Territorial Commit- 
tee, it was his hand which, on this basis, fash- 
ioned Territory after Territory, and led State after 
State into the Union. The latest constellation 


| formed by California, lowa, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
although he knew that such expression imperiled |, 


Minnesota, and I may add Kansas, received their 
charter to shine and revolve under his hand. 
These States, faithful to his fostering, will ever 
remain as monuments of his greatness! 

His comprehensive forecast was exhibited in 
his speech on the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, on 
the 4th of March, 1853; wherein he enforced a 
continental policy suitable and honorable to the 
New World and its destiny, now so unhappily 
obscured. That speech was regarded by Judge 
Dovctas as among the most valuable, as I think 
it the most finished and cogent speech of his life. 
His philippic against England, which to-day has 
its vindication in her selfish conduct towards us, 
will remind the scholar of Demosthenes, while his 
enlarged philosophy has the sweep and dignity 
of Edmund Burke. It wasthis speech which gave 
to Dovevas the heart of Young America. He 
refused to prescribe limits to the area over which 
Democratic principles might safely spread. of 
know not what our destiny may be.”’ ‘* But,”’ 
he continued, **1 try to keep up with the spirit 
of the age; to keep in view the history of the 
country; see what we have done, whither weare 
going, and with what velocity we are moving, in 


craven covert, but fought in the open lists, with || order to be prepared for those events which it is 
a muscular and mental might which defied the || not in the power of man to thwart.’? He would 
unreasoning cries of the mob and rolled back the || not then see the limits of this giant Republic fet- 


thunders of the Executive anathema! 

Dovenas was no scholar, in the pedantic sense 
of the term. His reading was neither classical 
nor varied. Neither was he & sciolist. His re- 
searches were ever in the line of his duty, but 
therein they were thorough. His library was 
never clear from dust. His favorite volume was 
the book of human nature, which he consulted 
without mach regard to the binding. He was 
skilled in the contests of the bar; but he was more 
than a lawyer—he easily separated the rubbish 
of the law from its essence. As a jurist, his de- 
cisions were not essays; they had in them some- | 
thing decisive, after the manner of the best Eng- 
lish judges. 
away the entanglements of theoretic learning and 





pees of the thing to be done or undone. Hence | 
1e never eriticised a wrong for which he did not 
provide a remedy. He never discussed a queg- | 
tion that he did not propose a measure. 
His style was of that plain and tough fiber which | 
needed ne ornament. He had a felicity in the use | 
of political language never equaled by any. public 
man. He had the right word for the right place. | 
His interrogative method, and his ready and fit | 
replies, gave dramatic vivacity to his debates. | 
Hence the newspapers readily copied them and the | 
people retentively remembered them. Gleams | 
of humor were not infrequent in his speeches, as | 
in his conversation. Hus logic had the reach of 
the rifled cannon, which annihilated while they 
silenced the batteries of his opponents. 
Dovetas was a partisan; but he never wore his 
party woiform when his country was in danger. | 
lis zeal, like all excess, may have had its defect; | 
but to him who observes the symmetry and mag- | 
nanimity of his life, it will appear that he always | 
strove to make his party conservative of his | 
country. 
The tenacity with which he clung to his theory | 
of territorial government, and the extension of | 
suffrage, on local questions, from State to Terri- 
tory, and the absolute non-intervention by Con- 
gress for the sake of peace and union, while it | 
made him enemies, increased the admiration of | 
his friends. His nature shines out with itsloft- | 


| 
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As a legislator, his practicalness cut || 





tered by treaty; neither would he in 1861 see 
them curtailed by treachery. If he were alive 
to-day, he would repeat with new emphasis his 
warning against England and her unforgiving 
spite, wounded pride, and selfish policy. When, 
in 1847, he advocated the policy of terminating 
her joint occupation with us of Oregon, he was 
ready to back it by military force; and if war 
should result, ** we might drive Great Britain and 
the last vestiges of royal authority from the con- 
tinent-of North America, and make the United 
States an ocean-bound Republic !”’ 

With ready tact and good sense, he brought to 
the fiscal and commercial problems of the country 
views suitable to this age of free interchange and 


|| scientific advancement. 
ancient precedent, and brought his mind into the || 


His position on the Foreign Affairs Committee 


| of the Senate gave him a scope of view abroad, 


which was enriched by European travel and his- 
toric research, and which he ever used for the ad- 
vancement of our flag and honor among the na- 
tions. His knowledge of our domestic troubles, 
with their hidden rocks and horrid breakers, and 
the measures he proposed to remove them, show 
that he wasa statesman of the highest rank, fit for 
calm or storm. 

Some have lamented his death now as untimely 
and unfortunate for his own fame, since it has hap- 

ned just at the moment when the politician was 
ost in the patriot, and when he had a chance to 
atone for past error by new devotion. 

Mr. Speaker, men do not change their natures 
soeasily. The Doveras of 1861 was the Dovetas 
of 1850, 1854, and 1858. The patriot who de- 
nounced this great rebellion was the patriot in 
every fold and lineament of his character. There 
is not a page of his history that we can afford to 
blot. The words which escaped him in the de- 
lirium of his last days—when he heard the * bat- 
tle afar off, the thunder of the captains, und the 
meen were the key noteto a harmonious 
life. 

Observant of the insidious processes North and 
South which have led us to this civil war, he ever 
strove, by adjustment, to avoid their disastrous 
effects. istory will be false to her trust, if she 
does not write that Srepuen A. Dovetas was a 


jest grace and courage in his debates.on these || patriot of matchless purity, and a statesman who, 


the dangers which are now so hard to repress. 
Nor will she permit those who now praise his last 
great effort for the Union to qualify it, by sinister 
reflections upon his former conduct; for thus they 
tarnish the luster of a life devoted, in peace and 
war, to the preservation of the Union. His fame 
never had eclipse. Its disk has been ever bright 
to the eye of history. It sank below the horizon, 
like the sun of the tat full-orbed, and in the 
full blaze of its splendor. 

How much we shall miss him here! How can 
we, his associates, do without his counsel? No 
longer does the murmur go round that Dovetas 
is speaking in the Senate; no longer does the 
House become quorumless to listen to his voice ! 
His death is like the dissolution of a political or- 
ganism. Indeed, we could better afford to lose a 
sphere of stars from our flag; for these might 
wander toreturn. But Doveias cannot be brought 
back to us. He who had such a defiant power, 
with the ‘* thews of Anakim and the pulses of a 
Titan’s heart,’’ has gone upon a returnless jour- 
ney. How much shall we miss him now! We 
have so long regarded the political, social, geo- 
graphical, and commercial necessities to which 
ous Government was adapted as rendering it eter- 
nal, that its present condition calls for new and 
rare elements of statesmanship. Are we equal to 
the time and the trust? Oh! fora Clay, a Web- 
ster, a Douvatas, in this great ordeal of constitu- 
tional freedom! While the country is entangled 
by these serpents of revolution, we shall miss the 
giant—the Hertules of the West—whose limbs 
had grown sinewy in strangling the poisonous 
brood ! 

Who is left to take his place? Alas! he has no 
successor. His eclipse is painfully palpable, 
since it makes more obscure the path by which 
our aliehated brethren may return. Many Union 
men, friends of Doveras in the South, heard of 
his demise as the death knell of their loyal hope. 
Who, who can take his place? The great men of 
1850, who were his mates in the Senate, are gone, 
we trust, to that better Union above, where there 
are no distracting counsels—all, all gone! All? 
No! thank Heaven! Kentucky still spares to us 
one of kindred patriotism, fashioned in the better 
mold of an earlier day—the distinguished states- 
man who has just spoken, (Mr. Crirrenpen]— 
whose praise of Doveras living I loved to quote, 
and whose praise of Doveras dead, to which we 
have just listened, ‘‘ laudari a viro laudato,”’ is 

raise indeed; CritTENDEN still stands here, lifi- 
ing on high his whitened head, like a Pharos in 
the sea, to guide our storm-tossed and storm-tat- 
tered vessel to its haven of rest. His feet tread 
closely upon the retreating steps of our statesman 
of the West. In the order of nature, we cannot 
have him long. Already his hand is outstretched 
into the other world to grasp the hand of Doveas! 
While we have him, let us heed his warning, 
learn from his lips the lessons of moderetion and 
loyalty of the elder days, and do all and do it 
nobly for our beloved Republic! 

In conclusion, sir, we can only worthily praise 
Strepuen A. Doveras, by doing something to 
carry out the will which he left his children and 
his country: 


** Love and uphold the Constitution of the United States.” 


I speak it all reverently when I say that this 

was his religion. He had faith in that 
“creed of creeds 
The loveliness of perfect deeds.”’ 

I would not seek to disclose the future to which 
God has consigned him in the mysterious order 
of his providence; but such virtue as his cannot 
die. It begins to live most in death, Of it may 
be said, as the laureate of ee sang, that 
transplanted human worth will bloom, to profit, 
otherwhere. The distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] has alluded to the 
fact that the mind of Dovexas expanded with his 
public service. It has been my own humble ob- 
servation that he was one among the few pub- 
lic men who grew in moral height with mental 
we Year after year inspired him with more 
of rence and charity; while his * psalm of 
life’? found expression in daily duty done. He 
never shrank from the dustand heat of active life. 
He most desired to live when dangers were gath- 
ering thickest. He would not ask from us to-day 
tears and plaints, but words which bear the spirit 
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of great deeds—* tremendous and stupendous”’ 
efforts to save the Government he loved so well. 
We may toll the slow bell for his noble spirit; || 
we may crape the arm in token of our woe; we | 
may, while we think of the meannesses of our i! 

| 





politics and the distractions of our country, con- |) 
rratulate him that he is wrappedgn his shroud, | 
orever safe in the memory of the just; but if we || 
would worthily honor him, let us moderate the | 
heats of party strife; enlarge our view of national | 
affairs; emulate his clear-eyed patriotism, which || 
saw in no section his country, Dut loved all sec- | 
tions alike; and hold up his life, so fruitful in || 
wisdom beyond his years, for the admiration of |, 
the old; and picture him for the imitation of the | 
young as that 





“ Divinely gifted man 

Whose life in low estate began ; 

Who grasped the skirts of happy chance, 

Breasted the blows of circumstance, . 

And made by force his merit known; 

And lived to clutch the golden keys, 

To mold a mighty State’s decrees, 

And shape the whisper of the throne 5 

And moving up from high to higher, 

Becomes on fortune’s crowning slope 

The pillar of a people’s hope, | 

The ceuter of a world’s desire !”? | 

But, sir, no language, either in prose or verse, 

can portray the greatness of hisloss. His fame is || 
printed in the hearts of the people. From the || 
Green Mountains of his native State to the white || 
tops of the Pacific Sierras, while the heavens bend || 
above our land to bless it, the rivers roll and the || 
mountains stand to unite it, or the @easeless in- 
terchange of traffic and thought goes on by sea and || 
rail, by telegraph or post—the people of America, 
from whose midst, as a poor boy, by his own 
self-reliance, he sprung, will preserve in the Pan- 
theon of their hearts, toan immortal memory, the 
name of SrerpHen Arnoip Douctas. 


Mr. DIVEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to || 
pronounce a eulogy upon the distinguished subject 
of these resolutions. It would ill become me after 
what has been said to attempt it. But, sir, there 
was that in the career of Mr. Dove as to which 
I desire to pay a passing tribute, and from which 
I believe this Congress can draw profitable in- 
struction. Sir, it was not my privilege to be 
ranked among his acquaintances. It was my duty, | 
as I thought, to differ with him on the political 

uestions about which the country was divided. | 
hat difference, sir, was an honest difference with 
me, and [ doubt not it was with him. There are 


| vividly remember the death of John Quincy 
| Adams, of Henry Clay, of Thomas H. Benton, 


| the political horizon a brilliant star from a singu- 
|| lar constellation of prominent men. 


| distinguished; Lyman TrumBuLt, the eminent | 
| colleague of Doveras; James Shields, who wona 


| nois, and my distinguished friends and colleagues, | 





questions about which the people of this Republic 
can and always will differ, and yet be loyal to | 
their country. The trait in the character and life | 
of Mr. Dovetas to which I wish to make partic- 
ular allusion is this: that after he had gone through 
a heated contest for political honors; after he, on 
his part, had fought that contest with more than 
ordinary zeal; after he was defeated and his rival 
had secured the honors for which he had con- 
tended; when thiscountry became distracted ; when 
the steel of the conspirator was thrust at the very 
heart of our Republic—Mr. Dovetas was the 
patriot, and the man to sink all party and to call 
all who would listen to his warning voice around 
the standard of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, let us imitate his example in that. 
Our country is assailed by enemies. lts very ex- 
istence is threatened. Men who have differed 
politically have united in itsdefense. Mr. Doue- 
as did all his part towards rallying those of his 
political sentiments to its defense; to sink all party 
differences; and to-day, Democrats, Republicans, 
Americans, adopted citizens, are in the field, with 
their muskets shoulder to shoulder defending the 
institutions of our country, Let us, until this 
eno of the supremacy of the Constitution be 

ecided, in vindication of that Constitution and 
of law, like Mr. Doveras, sink party; and let no | 
voice in our national councils, until this question || 
shall be settled, start any of the questions about 
which the country has been at variance, and about 
which we have differed. Not till we shall have 
vindicated the supremacy of our Constitation—not 
till the efforts of traitors shall be prostrated, and 
loyalty shall be restored-not till the desecration | 
of our flag shall have been retrieved, and its folds 
shall again wave from every standard from the 
Gulf to the British ssions—let a single ques- 
ton of political difference ever be revived. 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the many thousands of citizens of Illinois, who 








differed in political sentiments from Senator Dove- 
Las, | have been selected to express their hearty 
approbation and concurrence in all the honors 
which can be paid to his memory. 

The people of I!linois,a State which had been 
the theater of his fiercest political contests, gath- 


ered with a common feeling of sorrow around his |! 


too early grave. Indeed, the sentiment of deep 
regret caused by his death pervades all classes 
and parties and divisions of our country, and 
finds an @ception only among the traiters who 
are in arms against our flag. 

On turning back a few pages of the nation’s his- 
tory, We find recorded the death of many of her 
distinguished statesmen. Many inthis Hall will 


and Silas Wright. Yet I think the popular heart | 
has responded with a feeling as profound, and as 
universal, at the death of Douvetas, as of either 
of these distinguished men. 

He was a bold and self-relying man—a leader 
by nature; and has always been, from the com- 
mencement of his career, the prominent figure in 
Illinois politics. His death has removed from | 


About twenty years ago there practiced at the 
same bar, in the small town of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, a very remarkable combination of men. 
Among them Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States; Stepnen A. Dovetas—not less | 





| high reputation on the battle-fields of Mexico, 
j and in this Capitol; E. D. Baker, Senator from 
| Oregon; John J. Hardin, who fell upon the bloody 


|| field of Buena Vista; James A. McDovea tt, Sen- 
_ ator from California; O. H. Brownine, the suc- | 


cessor of Judge Dovucias. Besides these, there 
was the late Governor Bissell, whose eloquence, | 
in vindication of the bravery of the Illinois vol- 

unteers against the aspersions of the traitor Davis, 
is still remembered in this House; and there was 
also Richard Yates, the present Governor of IIli- 


Colonels Ricnarpson and McCiernanp. Lin- | 
coln, Doveras, Shields, Baker, Bissell, Hardin, 
Trumbe tt, Brownine, McDovueatt, and others, 
all cotemporaries, form a combination not often 
seen around the pine table of a frontier court- 
house. Among them are names which Illinois 
will ever cherish—names which will brighten her 
history. These men, however they may have 
differed in the past, will be found to-day—those 
of them who survive—rallying like asband of 
brothers to sustain their country in this its hour 
of peril. 

Among the many incidents in the life of Dove- 
Las, upon which the people will linger with pleas- | 
ure, are the relations between him and the Presi- | 
dent of the United States. Those relations were, | 
in my opinion, alike honorable to the departed | 
Senator and the living President. | 





The country knows they had long been rivals, 
the acknowledged leaders of their respective par- 
ties. They passed through the senatorial contest 
of 1858, (a contest which was really a battle of | 
giants,) with their personal relations cordial and | 
friendly. 

The great presidential contest of 1860, in which | 
victory changed from Dove as to Lincoln, left | 
them still friends. You, Mr. Speaker, and most 
of the members of this House, were. witnesses of | 
the graceful courtesjes extended by the distin- | 
guished Senator to the President elect on his ar- | 
rival here in February last. The conduct and 
bearing of Dovetas were certainly in the highest 
degree graceful and magnanimous. 

None who witnessed it can ever forget the scene | 
on the eastern portico of this Capitol, when Mr. | 
Lincoln, in the presence of the representatives of | 
the people, assumed the sublime prerogatives of 
Government, and swore by the eternal God that | 
he would faithfully support the Constitution and | 
enforce the laws of his country. Dovetas, not | 
by accident, stood by his side; and, in the midst | 
of scowling traitors, whispered in the ear of the | 
President that, come what might in the dark and | 
cloudy future darkening before him, he would 
stand by the Government and strengthen its arm 
to crush treason and rebellion. 

Nobly has the departed Senator redeemed that 
pledge. He returned to Illinois, and at Spring- | 
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| field and Chicago, in his own bold and direct lan- 


guage, declared that there could be but two par- 


| ties now, the patriots who stood by their country 














and its flag, and the traitors who were seeking to 
destroy it. 

And it was for this, and because he rose from 
party to patriotism, that al! the people gathered 
around his grave, and to-day mingle their regrets 
utterly forgetful of former party divisions. 

Of the services he rendered to his country I for- 
bear to speak. History will do him justice. But 
there are two institutions of my own State with 
which his name will be forever associated. | refer 
to the Illinois Central railroad and the Chicago 
University. As a Representative of Illinois, I 
desire to express her grateful recognition of his 
most important aid rendered to these great and 
beneficent institutions; they will remain monu- 
ments to his memory more enduring than marble 
or brass. 

He loved Iinois, and was filled with a gener- 
ous ambition to advance her interests. He hada 
clear and strong appreciation of the necessity of 
the Union tosecure her future greatness, Living 
near the great portage which divides the waters 


| which flow into the Atlantic from those which, 


flowing west and south, find their outlet in the 
Gulf, he saw that the millions of freemen of the 
great Northwest could never permit themselves 
to be cut off either from the East or the South. 
He well knew that Illinois, the fourth State in 
rank in the Union, the empire State of the North- 
west, the young State that looks back on old 


i| Virginia, with her black burden, lagzing far be- 


hind her—the State that treads hard upon the heels 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and that in the future 
challenges New York to a generous and friend! 
rivalry for imperial position—he knew and felt 
and expressed her settled purpose never to per- 
mit a foreign nation to interfere between her and 
the mouth of the great river which washes her 
western boundary. For this Illinois will cher- 
ish his memory as long as Lake Michigan shall 
roll her blue waves upon the shore where sleep 
his remains. 

Doveras died at a moment when he had the 
ability and the disposition to have rendered the 
greatest services to his country. He died on the 
eve of this grapple between government and an- 
archy; between law and lawlessness; between 
liberty and slavery; between civilization and bar- 
barism; the result of which is to shape the des- 
tiny of this continent. 

Had he lived he would have led this grand, 
sublime, uprising of the people—this majestic 
popular movement now sweeping onward like the 
deep and resistless volume of waters of the great 
lakes over Niagara—he would have led it on- 
ward to crush and overwhelm this wicked rebel- 
lion. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, had he lived until this day, 


| there would have been heard in these Halls no 
| voice louder, clearer, more emphatic than his, 


demanding action, action—prompt, vigorous, deci- 
stve action. 


Mr. WALTON, of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, 
while many States are to-day assembled, through 
their representatives in the Senate and this House, 
as mourners at the loss of one who has achieved 
far more than ordinary honors in the public ser- 
viee, and a measure of popular admiration and 
attachment accorded to but few statesmen of his 
years in any age or nation, there is one State dis- 
tinguished from all others—I will not say by the 
sincerity of her grief, when all alike are sincerely 
grieved, but I may truly say for the singularity 
of her grief. A mother weeps for her son. His 
fame was national; Vermont remembers that hers 
is the parental share. His death, in the very 
crisis of a nation’s fate, was a national calamity; 
but Vermont remembers that her loss is much 
more than the common share. Her son is dead. 
She clad herself in mourning on the announcement 
of what was, to human judgment, an untimely 
death; and all her children murmured the accents 
of sorrow. It is fit then, to-day, for Vermont to 
join in these funereal honors; and, by my col- 
leagues, it has been deemed most fit that I, a the 
Representative of the district in which the de- 
ceased Senator was born, and of the people among 
whom he was bred, should at least offer a memo- 
rial tribute, however humble it may be. 

Srernen Arworp Doveras was born in Bran- 
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don, Rutland county, Vermont, on the 23d day of 
April, 1813. Then, more than now, that was a 
rural town; and though the father was @physician 
of good culture and in high repute, by his early 
death his son was left to those privileges only 
which the poorest can command, and he spent 
more than one third of his brief, but eventful life, 
attending the winter district school, and laboring 
steadily during the remainder of his time upon a 
farm and in a mechanic’s shop. A single year of 
academical studies, being the eighteenth year of 
his life, and the year in which he received his 
bent and fixed his future professional career, com- 
pleted the preparation given according to the then 
common usage of Vermont. It was no mean 
preparation; for, allowing all that may be due to 
the peculiar qualities of the man—to his keen and 
powerful intellect, his unyielding will, and that 
audacity of bravery which distinguished him in 
every conflict—it was in his case peculiarly true, 
that **the boy was father to the man;’’ that the 
bent acquired in his youth, from the institutions 
and influences which surrounded him, marked 
him for life. 

The town in which he was born, like every 
other in Vermont, and indeed each of the many 
school districts in the town, was an independent 
corporation for its appropriate purposes, with 
what, in strict propriety, may be called legisla- 
tive powers, such as taxation, and the regulation 
of various matters of importance to the town and 
district; and the legislature of cach was not a 
representative body, but a pure democracy, in 
which all the citizens met on equal terms and 
with an equal right to free discussion and action. 
These are privileges which touch the interests of 


all, and therefore demand intelligence, and put to || 
practical and constant use the intellectual and | 


moral qualities of the people. The demand stim- 
ulates the best supply to be attained, and by 
books and newspapers, by public discussions and 
fireside consultations, that supply is had. The 
fruit is an independent, intelligent, and energetic 
community, thoughtful of public affairs and fa- 


miliar with public duties; a community of which | 


every man may tender what he will to the com- 
mon weal, and he will be sure to be weighed in 
a just balance and counted for what he is worth. 
From such a school—the same in kind from which 
Vermont sends her sons and daughters through- 
out the land—Srernen A. Dove as went out a 
Democrat, as every native-born and bred Ver- 
monter isa Democrat. I say it in the strictest 
and purest sense of the word, not in a party 
sense, though in his case that was true; and I 
have sometimes fancied that even then that chord 
was strung which in later years sounded the ral- 


lying a J of his party—‘‘the freedom of the people | 
a 


to regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way.”’ Atleast he went out with no doubt 


of his own rights; strong in the habit of self-reli- | 


ance; with a taste for public affairs, and an apti- 
tude for public service that was speedily and 
fortunately tested, and bent upon that intellectual 
culture which he had early learned to esteem as 
the best foundation for success. Having contin- 
ued his classical studies until he had completed 
the usual college course, mingling with them the 
study of the law, at twenty years of age he found 
himself in Illinois, a schoolmaster; at twenty-one 
he was admitted to the bar of the supreme court 
of that State; at twenty-two he was elected 
State’s attorney; at twenty-three he entered the 
Legislature as a member of the House; at twenty- 
four he first entered the service of the Federal 
Government, as register of a land office; in his 
twenty-seventh year he was appointed secretary 
of the State of Illinois, but was speedily elevated 
to the bench of the supreme court; in his thir- 
tieth year he was elected to Congress, where he 
served until his thirty-third year, when he was 
transferred from the House to the Senate of the 
United States; and he was in his third term in 
that body when, in his forty-seventh year, he 
was nominated as the candidate of his party for 
the highest office within the gift of the nation, 
and stood second only in the choice of the people. 
His career has been brilliant beyond a other 
examples in our political history. Swiftand un- 
broken was his march from the obscurity of his 
old rural home to the post of championship in the 
Senate. Every step was triumphal; and every tri- 
umph gave new confidence, courage, and 
for a larger endeavor and a more brilliant victory. 


een 
ee 





i]. < ; me 5 . . . 
| Never but once, and at the last, did he fail, as if 


|| in him was to be the proof of the all but divine in- 
| sight of the greatest poet of our race: 
** Checks and disasters 
j Grow in the veins of actions highest rear’d.” 
|| No! not atthe last. I recall the words. The 
last trial was indeed his greatest victory. It has 
been the boast of his friends that he was preém- 
inently a party man; and he himself undoubted- 
edly had the fullest faith in both the invincibility 
|| and virtue of the party of which he had become 
|| the recognized head. More than others, then, he 
| wus the idol for party homage, and more than 
| others the target to receive the shafts of party pre- 
| judice and malignity. If this be true, sir, his last 
conflict was with himself—his last victory the 
noblest for his fame. ‘The patriot conquered the 
| partisan. The last cry from his trumpet tongue 
| announced the supremacy of patriotism over par- 
|| ty, and summoned the legions of his loyal friends 
|| to the rescue of the country; and his dying mes- 
|| sage to his children enjoined perpetual fidelity to 
|| the Constitution and the Union. We mourn, then, 
notalone that a great man has fallen; we bring not 
|| here alone the cheap offerings of personal or party 
grief; we marshal not ourselves as friends and 
| foes, bound in common decency to suspend the 
clash of conflict for the burial of the dead; but 
| 


| 





| 
| 


| 


bearing the heavy burden of a common woc, we 
mingle our tears over a patriot’s grave. 
Mr. Speaker, it is for others, who have been 
personal friends of the deceased, to utter the eulo- 
|| gies and sorrows of friendship; for others, who 
| have have been his associates in public life, to do 
|| justice to his public services; but for Vermont, 
|| let me say, that to-day there has been, and there 
| can be, no measure of deserved praise that shall 
not touch her pride, and no wail of unfeigned 
sorrow that shall not reach her heart. 


Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, since the last meet- 
ing of Congress, another great and good man, a 
patriot and statesman, has been gathered to his 
fathers. Year after year, as time rolls on, the 
country has been called on to mourn the loss of 
her most eminent men. In a little more than 
a decade, the Congress of the United States have 
een funeral honors to Adams, to Clay, and to 
| Webster—shining and bright lights in our polit- 

ical firmament; and now we are called to pay 
the last tribute to another scarcely, if any, less 
distinguished than those who have gone before 
him. 

Srepuen A. Dovetas, Senator from Illinois, 
departed this life at Chicago, on the 3d of June 
last. Barn in Vermont, he emigrated to Illinois 
in 1833, before he had reached the age of man- 
| hood. Emigrating, as I did, a number of years 
before him, to the State of Indiana, locating on 
|| its western borders, at Vincennes, and practicing 
in my profession as a lawyer in the border coun- 
ties of Illinois, 1 soon made his acquaintance. I 
have known him long, and known him well for 
a quarter of a century; and during the whole of 
that period we have sustained towards each other 
the most intimate and friendly relations. Con- 
nected with him personally and politically for 
many years, I think I have a knowledge of the 
man which enables me to speak of him ‘the 
words of truth and soberness.”’ 

In the great and exciting political canvass of 
1840 we were together, and I think his friends 
from Illinois who have a recollection of that can- 
vass will confirm me in saying that the zeal with 
which Mr. Dovetas entered into it, and the spirit 
and energy with which he carried it on, gave the 
vote of Illinois—and the only one given in all the 
northwestern States—to the Democratic candi- 
date. 

It is unnecessary for me to follow his career 
from that time up to his death; it forms a part, 
and a large part, of the history of the country. 
Suffice it to say that the poor and penniless lad who 
made his way, and for the most part on foot, from 
the workshop in Brandon, Vermont, to the small 
village of Winchester, in Illinois, where he kept 
school for a living, and read law in the interva 
of teaching, up to the period of his decease has 
had and enjoyed a popularity with the masses of 
the people, not only in his own State, but through- 
out the Union, that no man, perhaps with one ex- 
ception, ever possessed in this country, STEPHEN 
A. Dove as was emphatically the “ tribune of 
the people.”’ Elected to the Legislature in 1835, 











presidential elector in 1840, judge of the supreme 
court of Illinois in 1841, member of Congress in 
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1843, Senator in 1847, reélected in 1853, and again 


in 1859, no man, in this country or any other, 
without wealth or patronage, ever ran such a ca- 


reer of honor or preferment. What an example 
to the rising approntes of young men? Whata 

it offer to the poor but talented 
and ambitious lad, in a Government like ours, 
that the path of fame and honor is as oe to him 
as to his more fortunate companion, having all 
the advantages which wealth and. position can 
bestow! 

Sir, I cannot conclude what little I have to say 
on this occasion, this naffonal loss, without ex- 
pressing my deep regret that the providence of 
God has called him from the midst of us at this 
most eventful period of our national history. My 
firm belief and opinion is, that distracted and di- 
vided as we are, broken into separate confeder- 
acies, our Union endangered, engaged in a frat- 
ricidal war, citizen against citizen, brotheragainst 
brother, that in the South as well asin the North, 
in the slave States as well as in the free, in every 
community where he was known—and where, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Bay of 
Fundy to the Gulf of Mexico, was he not known 
and Joved?—the death of SrerHen A. Doveras 
is mourned and regretted. Why, sir, the very 
men who are now the leaders in the unhappy con- 
test waging against us—here, sir,in this very Hall, 
as well as in the other end of the Capitol—so long 
as they renfined true to the Constitution and the 
Union, so Jongas they remained true and faithful 
to the obligations they took as Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, acknowledged 
the purity of the man, the geniality of his tem- 

er, the goodness of his heart, his high sense of 

onor, his talents, his eloquence, his entire free- 
dom from sectionality, his patriotism, his love of 
country. Do you believe, sir, does any man be- 
lieve, that treason and rebellion have so seared 
their hearts, so perverted their understanding and 
destroyed their feelings of gratitude, that they, 
even now,amid the clash of arms and the clang of 
battle, can forget the man who hazarded all, fame, 
fortune, political distinction, elevation to the first 
office in the gift of the Republic, loss of political 
friends, power, popularity, in boldly and man- 
fully and nobly standing up for all the rights 
which the South could claim constitutionally or 
legally? 

Sir, he hazarded all, he suffered all, because he 
believed he was right; and that he was right, all 
experience has proven. His doctrine of ‘* non- 
intervention by Congress with slavery in the Ter- 
ritories’’ was the only safe solution of that excit- 
ing question; and I rejoice to know that he lived 
long enough to see the doctrine practically carried 
out by a Republican Congress, in the territorial 
admission of Nevada, Colorado, and Dacotah, at 
the last session of Congress, without any restric- 
tive clause upon the subject of slavery in the act 
which admitted them. Sir, like the great patriot 
and statesman who preceded him, and with whom 
he might be more justly compared than with any 
other public man on this continent, Sreruen A. 
Doveias would “rather be right than be Presi- 
dent.”” 

Connected with the Democratic party of the 
Northwest from his very entrance into public life, 
he was the embodiment of that party, its very 
type and model. Some of his political friends 
there, who had been alarmed with the bold, strik- 
ing, and original doctrines which he promulga- 
a abandoned him. Nothing daunted, never 
alarmed, trusting to his own robust strength, his 
native intellectual vigor, his fearlessness, his orig- 
inality, he battered down the strongholds of his 
opponents, either subduing them with the strong 
power of his logic, or overcoming them with the 
force of his argument. Discomfited and power- 
less, they left him master of the field. One of the 
strongest illustrations of his power on such an 
occasion was his memorable speech at Chicago, 
on his return there from Washington, after the 

of the ** compromise bill of 1850.” 
But, sir, above and beyond all his other great 
ualities, his patriotism, his love of country, his 
devotion to the Constitution, to the Union, to the 
glorious flag which is its emblem, were the most 


rominent traits of Senator DoveLas *s character. 
n life—ay, even in death—this sentiment, this 
feeling, was uppermost in his mind; this idea the 
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mos? prominent even when death claimed him as 
his own. The last letter he indited for publica- | 
tion was the letter published about two weeks | 
before his death in the National Intelligencer, | 
addressed to the ‘* chairman of the Democratic 
committee” in this city. I will read two short | 
extracts, to show you what, at that short period | 
before his death, he thought was the duty olevery | 
loyal American citizen in the present crisis. After 
stating the circumstances which led to the present | 
deplorable state of public affairs, he says: a at 

“In view of this state of facts, there is but one path of 
duty left to all patriotic men. It is not a party question, | 
nor a question involving partisan policy; itis a question of | 
Government or no Government; country or no country ; and | 
hence it becomes the duty of every Union man, every friend | 
of constitutional liberty, to rally to the support of our com+ 
mon country, its Government, and its flag, as the only means | 
of preserving the Union of the States.” | 


———————S 





Again, he says: 

«| know of no mode by which a loyal citizen may so 
well demonstrate his devotion to his country as by sustain- 
ing the flag, the Constitution, and the Union, under all | 
circumstances and under every Administration, (regard- | 
less of party politics,) against all assailants at home and \| 
abroad.” 

Fellow-Democrats of the House of Represent- | 
atives! friends of Dovetas! these are the words 
of our great leader; the man whom we delighted 
to honor; whose banner we have borne aloft ** in 
the battle and the breeze;’’ with whom we have |} 
abided in good and evil report; around whom we | 
have rallied; for whom we have fought the good 
fight, even under circumstances well calculated 
to dampen the ardor of the bravest and most de- 
voted. It is the language of one to whom we 
adhered even unto the end. They are his dying | 
words to us—the last legacy to his friends; and 
shall we not demonstrate our devotion to him, as | 
well as to our country, by sustaining the ‘* Con- | 
stitution, the Union, and its flag,’’ regardless of | 
all former differences of political opinions, of party 
politics? I hope so; I believe so. And it par 
mitted to look down upon our deliberations here 
from ‘*mansions on high,’’ will he not feel that, 
in death as in life, he has never found us divided? 

Mr. Speaker, | have said his devotion to the 
Union was strong even in death. Could there be | 
a more solemn, a more touching, a more affecting | 
scene, than when the angel of death was flapping | 
his broad wing over the emaciated frame of this | 
intellectual giant, when the grave was opening to | 
receive him, and when, in a moment of apparent 
consciousness, his lovely and loving and devoted 
wife asked the dying statesman if he had any mes- 
sage to send te histwosons? When not hearing, 
or not understanding, the question, she knelt over 
him and whispered it once more in that ear so 
soon to be as deaf to sound as the clod that covers | 
him. Rallying fora moment, his eye flashing, 
his whole frame dilated, ‘*‘ Tell them,” said he, 
**to obey the laws, and support the Constitution 
of the United States.”’ - 

Sir, he rests from his labors; his work on earth 
is ended; his ashes mingle, as they rightly sheuld, 
with the dust of the prairie, in that great and noble 
State to which he owed so much, and with whose 


name the fame of this great statesman will be | 
forever identified. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Speaker. I had the | 
honorof knowing Judge Dovetas. Ouracquaint- | 
ance commenced in 1843. He was a member of | 
the House of Representatives, I a member of the | 
executive department of this Government, and 
then received from him and witnessed acts of his 
disinterestedness and support. A friendship was 
then formed between us which lasted until his 


death, and I can and do cheerfully concur in all 








——————— 


that has been said of him to-day. No eulogy of 
mine can add to his reputation as a statesman. 
The records of his country bear evidence to the 
world of his public services. 

It was my fortune during a period of ten years 
service in the House of Representatives, in the | 
exciting times of 1823 to 1833, when the nation 
was threatened with the evils of secession by } 





South Carolina, to hear and witness the contests 
of the national men of that day. Lhave heard Mr. 
Doveras, and can say, his power as a debater, | 
and his devotion to the great principles upon | 
which our Government is founded, were not sur- | 
— by the greatest of the great men of that || 

ay. 

No statesman of the present century, living or | 
dead, has a more consistent record than that of | 








| to be, no matter who might be the constitution- 




















DoveLas; consistent in principle, theory, and 
action. 

I rose only, Mr. Speaker, to add my testimony 
that it be placed upon the record. I know I speak 
the sentiments of his friends in Kentucky. M 
colleague has more appropriately spoken the feel- 
ings of the whole State. We mourn his death as 
a national affliction. - He emphatically was a na- 
tional man. At this time more than any period 
of his life, does the nation need his services. His 
devotion to the Union and the Constitution was 
ardent and sincere; and such men the nation now 
wants, in this hour of her greatest trial. 


Mr. FOUKE. Mr. Speaker, with the termin- 
ation of my remarks will, | presume; close the 
solemn ceremonies of the present occasion. Our 
thoughts are sad, our hearts are full of mourning. 
** Death seeks a shining mark.”? A brilliant sun 
has gone down at noon. In the meridian of life, in 
the plentitude of his usefulness and readiness to 
serve hiscountry in its present great need of the 
wisest counsels and ready codperation of its great- 
est and truest statesman, has eee A. Dove- 
LAS, Standing at the head of the column of the true 
patriots of our land, been struck down by death’s 
inexorable fiat! The nation deeply mourns his 
demise in habiliments of sincere woe. The Con- 
gress of the United States will see and hear him no 
more, as it has hitherto for many years been ac- 
customed to grect his cheerful presence, and dwell 
with profit and instruction upon his words of 
wisdom. He has passed from our midst, but he 
has left us a glorious legacy in his last dying 
words, enjoining upon his two sons, of tender 
years, and all the friends about his couch, to 
stand by the Union and the Constitution of their 
country, and help to maintain the laws. 

Judge Dovatas died in the clear, full faith that 
the Union would be maintained and preserved, 
as he, as well as Washington, Jackson, Cay 


, 
and their compeers, before him, believed it oug 


at 


ally elected President. 

He had previously, while in health, publicly 
declared, in view of the crisis which was seriously 
threatening the destruction of our Union, that he 
would give up the great party he had all his life 
clung to, and all hope of future exaltation to 
pou by that, or any other party, to save the 

nion from destruction. It was a sentiment of 
patriotic fervor from the bottom of his great Amer- 
ican heart. Like the noble sentiment once pro- 
claimed by the immortal Clay, Judge Dove.as 
would ‘ rather be right than be President.” 

The humble individual who, on this solemn 
occasion, offers up his mite of tribute to the worth 
and memory of the departed statesman we mourn, 
was for many years the personal and political 
friend and admirer of Sternen A. Dovetas. I 
saw him rise rapidly in the affections of the peo- 
ple of my native State, who knew him well—his 
genial nature, his generosity, his great energy of 
character, his integrity, and his wisdom and solid 
worth; and they soon showered profusely upon 
him all the honorsin their gift—legislative, judicial, 
and congressional. They saw him among them 
from choice, the architect of his own fortunes; and 
with pride they saw him taking and holding a 
high stand in the councils of the nation—the peer 
of the mightiest magnates of the Republic. They 
were anxious to see him, as the true representa- 
tive man of the people, elevated to the highest 
office within the gift of American freemen. His 
friends urged him for the exalted position of Pres- 
ident of the United States at the national con- 
vention at Baltimore, in 1852. But he knew better 
than his admiring supporters that his nomination 
could not be made without strife. Hence he urged 
them to yield to a compromise upon Franklin 
Pierce, who was nominated and elected. 

In 1856, at the Cincinnati convention, his friends 
urged him again for the nomination, and he re- 
ceived a large vote; but, ever disinterested and 
desirous of harmony in his party, he telegraphed 
his friends in the convention, by all means, as a 
sound Democratic rule, to vote for Mr. Buchanan 
as soon as he should receive a bare majority, and 
nominate him by a two-thirds vote, upon the prin- 
ciple that in party organizations the time had 
passed for a minority to hold out with a factious 
opposition toa majority. They did as he request- 
ed, and Mr. Buchanan was nominated and elected. 

When he had made a successful campaign of 
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Illinois in 1858, for a reélection to the Senate, and 
was returned for the third time, his name was 
again urged for the Presidency; all his intimate 
friends know full well that he resisted this appeal. 
Having just been elected for another term of six 
years to the Senate, he desired for the time being 
no more exalted position. He at last, however, 
reluctantly yielded his assent, butit was with the 
distinct understanding that, if nominated, it must 
be upon his doctrine of “* popular sovereignty,”’ 
as sanctioned by the Cincinnati convenuon of 
1856. 

Having thus yielded his assent, he laid before 
the public, through Harper’s Magazine, a lucid, 
logical, convincing, and unanswerable paper, in 
illustration and advocacy of the right, fairness, 
and feasibility of his great measure, which secures 
to the people of the public Territories, as well as 
to those of each and all the States, the right to 
settle all their local and domestic questions in their 
own way, and to decide for themselves, as the 
majority in each Territory should determine, 
whether they should have, or not have, slavery in 
This great doctrine of the people’s 
right to decide their own domestic affairs and 
vont: as the majority might clearly indicate, he 
ield toand advocated to the day of hisdeath. But 
he lived to realize the proud satisfaction of seeing 
his cherished principle ingrafted upon the legis- 
lation of the country by the very party that had 
struggled most to destroy it. 

He was one of the people, and he labored all 


| hislife to promote their bestinterests, He believed, 


implicitly, in our free institutions, and ardently 
desired to have them spread all over this vast con- 
tinent. Hence he advocated the annexation of 
Texas, of California, of Cuba, of closing up the 
Carribean sea against the further colonization of 
European Powers upon the western hemisphere. 

To the genius, energy, ability, and irresistible 
influence of Sreruen A. Doveras in Congress, 
were the people of Illinois indebted for the great 
grant of public land within the borders of their 
State, for railroad purposes, which caused the 
building of the Illinois Central railroad, runnin 
seven hundred miles through that great State, iol 
contributing immensely to the population and 
wealth of its inhabitants, who honor the great 
statesman’s memory for his gigantic work in be- 
half of their Commonwealth. 

For his great energy and success in carPying 
through Congress measures for the establishment 
of ocean steam mail lines between New York city 
and San Francisco, and the celebrated Collins 
line, between New York and Liverpool, the peo- 
ple of our whole country have been greatly in- 
debted. He stood up for those lines, and was 
mainly instrumental in carrying them through 
Congress, against much formal and official oppo- 
sition. They proved a brilliant success, and es- 
tablished the wisdom of his action for their cre- 
ation. 

On the questions which convulsed the nation in 
1850 he stood a giant among a race of giants and 
patriots, and did yeoman’s service in the work of 
restoring peace and tranquillity to a distracted 
country. 

As acandidate for the Presidency in 1860, Judge 
Dovetas took an exalted position in favor ef pop- 
ular rights—a bold and fearless stand against dis- 
union, and poured forth to the North and the 
South, without equivocation, his anathemas 
against the heresies of both sections. He received 
upwards of one million three hundred thousand 
votes for President; but was defeated. Murmur- 
ings and discontent arose in the land; and ere his 
successful competitor took the oath of office, the 
work of disintegration was rapidly progressing. 

Judge Dovexas repaired to the Senate, and ex- 
erted his mighty powers of mind to restore peace 
and harmony; cael hepa did his great intellect dis- 
play more lofty statesmanship, or his noble heart 
more disinterested patriotism. It was his last sen- 
atorial battle. But the clash of intellect has given 
way to the clash of arms; the panorama of events 

redicted by him are passing rapidly before us. 
te is the broken sword, the war steed without his 
rider, falling columns and crumbling monuments, 
prostrate commerce and a bankrupt treasury, 
weeping widows and fatherless children. While 
the statesman, whose death we so profoundly 
mourn, believed that the Government would be 
maintained, om his great soul was exceedingly 
sorrowful when he contemplated the horrors of 
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civil strife, which he believed to be inevitable; but 
he now quietly sleeps in that city peopled by the 
departed ; his stormy voice is mute; his patriotic 
heart, which, when living, was moved by the no- 
blest emotions of our nature, lies calm and mo- 
tionless in the grave. Dovueéxas is dead! 


The question was taken; and the resolutions 


a 
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shall direct the Secretary of the Navy to refer the 
case to a board of not more than nine or less than 
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| way incapacitated from performing his duty, he 


} 
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| of the Union and Government, or with full knowled 
| such conspiracy have failed to advise the Government of its 


ge of 


progress or aid in its suppression: Therefore, 
Resolved, Tit the said Mason, Hcnter, CLINGMan, 


five commissioned officers, superiors in rank, to || Brace, Cuesxor, Nicnoison, Senastian, Mrtcuey, 
examine into the fitness and the competency of || Hempnave, and Wieratt,be, and they hereby are, each and 

. it 

the officer; which board shall preserve a record |) 


| before them, and transmit the same to the Secre- 


were agreed to. 


The House thereupon (at four o’clock, p. m.) 


| 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 10, 1861. 


Prayer by Rev. Byron Sunpervanp, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I ask leave to present the 
memorial of citizens of Camden, in the State of 
New Jersey, praying that, as an act of justice to 
the survivors of the war of 1812, all who survived | 
in said war, or were ever actually engaged in war, 
the surviving widows of any who have died, or 
may heréafter die, may be placed on the pension 
rolls of the United States. As I hold the right of | 
petition to be sacred in the people, | present the 
memorial, and ask that it may be referred to the | 
Committee on Pensions, even at this special 
session. 


The memorial was referred to the Committee || 


on Pensions. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. [ask leave to present the 
petition of a public meeting of the citizens of Men- 
dotah, in the State of [linois, asking for certain 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States; among which is, that it be so amended as 
to abolish slavery in all the States which have | 
attempted to secede; another, to abolish slavery 
in the loyal States by purchase; another, that the 
President of the United States enter upon the 
discharge of his duties immediately after his elec- 
tion; and various other gmendments, rendering 
incapable of holding office all persons engaged in | 
the conspiracy against the Government. I ask | 
that it be laid on the table. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT FROM A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on Mili- | 
tary Affairs and the Militia, to whom was referred 
the bill (S, No. 3) providing for the better organ- | 
ization of the military establishment, reported it | 
with amendments. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SAULSBORY asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
8) to renew and continue the pension allowed to 
Olivia W. Cannon; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. | 


RETIRED LIST. 


Mr. GRIMES. I ask leave to introduce a bill 
with a view to reference, of which no previous | 
notice has been given. 

There being no objection, leave was granted; 
and the bill (S. No. 7) to promote the efficiency | 
~ the Arniy and Navy was reaé twice by its 
uulle. 

Mr. GRIMES. Mr. President, I move that 
the bill be referred to the select committe of which 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Witson] 
is chairman. I desire to say that, in drafting the | 
bill, | have adopted, without any alteration, the 
first four sections of the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, which relate to the 
retirement of the Army officers. In the succeed- 
ing five sections, which relate to the retirement of 
Navy officers,an attempt has been made to assim- 
ilate the ee in relation to retiring Navy offi- 
cers to the four preceding sections, which relate 
to the Army officers. 

ft is provided, in the first place, that any naval 
officer who has been in the service of the United 
States more than forty years may voluntarily re- 
tire upon his leave-of-absence pay. It, in the 
next place, provides that any officer who shall | 
be disabled or rendered incompetent to discharge | 
the duties that appertain to his station, by reason | 
ofany wound received in actual conflict with the | 
enemy, shall be retired upon his sea pay. It then 
provides that ‘* whenever, in the judgment of the | 

resident, an officer of the Navy shall be in any 





he may be retired on furlough pay, or he may be 


of their proceedings and the testimony submitted 


tary of the Navy, to be laid before the President 
for hisapproval or disapproval. The board shall 
report whether, in its judgment, the incapacity 
resulted from long and faithful service, from 
wounds or injuries received in the line of duty, | 
from sickness or exposure, or from any other 
incident of service. If the disability arose from 
either of these causes, the officer shall be retired 
with leave-of-absence pay; if from other causes, 


} 


wholly retired, and his name stricken from the 
Register.’’ In the fourth place, it provides that 
retired officers shall be entitled to wear the uni- 
form of their grade, to continue to be borne upgh 
the Navy Register, subject to the rules of war, 
to trial by general court-martial, and to be assigned 
to such duty as the exigencies of the service may 





| ble of performing. 











The bill was referred to the select committee 
appointed to consider the bill (S. No. 4) to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Army. 


ARMY AND NAVY REGISTERS. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I desire to offera resolution, 


which goes to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, That three thousand copies of the Army Regis- 


ter and fifteen hundred copies of the Navy Register be 
printed for the use of the Senate. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to elect a 
Chaplain of the Senate for this present Congress. 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for Chaplain; 
and the ballots having been collected and can- 
vassed, the result was announced as follows: 

Whole number of votes cast, 35; necessary to 
a choice, 18; of which— 


require, and the President may deem them capa- 
{ 
| 


Rev. Byron Sunderland received..... bsnv dues aontee 
Rev. Mr. N@Pwand . o06.cccecescsess feb edie usadhee oil 
Rev. Goldsmith D. Carroll..... SKbbn aus 6b0s vabe wed <i 


Rev. Byron Sunper.anp, having received a 
majority of the whole number of votes, was de- 
clared elected Chaplain of the Senate for the 
present Congress. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Ernerinee, its Clerk, announced that the 

ouse had passed a bill (No. 15) to provide for 
the payment of the militia and volunteers called 
into the service of the United States, by procla- 
mation of the President, dated April, 1861, from 
the time they were called into service to the 30th 
day of June, 1861. 

n motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, the bill was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The message further announced that the House 
had passed the joint resolution of the Senate, 
(No. 2) to remit the duties on certain arms im- 
ported into the United States. 


EXPULSION OF SENATORS. 


Mr.CLARK, Ihave a resolution to offer. I 
do not ask for its present consideration, but give 
notice that I will call it up to-morrow. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas a conspiracy has been formed against the peace, 
union, and liberties of the people and Government of the 
United States ; and in futtherance of such conspiracy a por- 
tion of the people of the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas, have at- 
tempted to withdraw those States from the Union, and are 
now in arms against the Government ; and whereas James 
M. Mason and Ronert M. T. Howrer, Senators from Vir- 
ginia;‘T'uomas L. Cuinoman and THomas Braga, Senators 
from North Carolina; James Cuesnvur, Jr., a Senator from | 
South Carolina; A. O. P. NicnHoison, a Senator from Ten- 
nessee;WiLiaM K. Sesastian and Cuarves B. Mircuet, | 
Senators from Arkansas; and Jonn Hempuitt and Lovuts 
T. Wieratt, Senators from Texas, have failed to appear in 
their seats in the Senate and to aid the Government in this 
important crisis; and it is apparent to the Senate that said 
Senators are engaged in said conspiracy for the destruction 
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all of them, expelled from the Senate of the United States, 
APPROVAL OF PRESIDENTIAL ACTS, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resoly- 
tion (S. No. 1) to approve and confirm certain 
ident of the United States, for sup- 
eI insurrection and rebellion, is the first 
) 


wsiness on the Calendar, and it will now be con- 
sidered. 


The joint resolution was read, as follows: 
Whereas, since the adjournment of Congress, on the 4th 


| day of March hast, a formidable insurrection in certain 


States of this Union has arrayed itself in armed hostility to 


| the Government of the United States, constitutionally ad- 
| ministered; and whereas the President of the United States 


did, under the extraordinary exigencies thus presented, ex- 
ercise certain powers and adopt certain measures for the 
preservation of this Government—that is to say: First. He 
did, on the 15th day of April last, issue his proclamation 
calling upon the several States for seventy-five thousand 
men to siippress such insurrectionary combinations, and to 
cause the laws to be faithiully executed. Scecondly. He did, 
on the 19th day of April last, issue a proclamation setting 
on foot a blockade of the ports within the States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and Texas. Thirdly. He did, on the &7th day of 
April Jast, issue a proclamation establishing a blockade of 
the ports within the States of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Fourthly. He did, by order of the 27th day of April last, 
addressed to the Commanding General of the Army of the 
United States, authorize that officer to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus at any point on or in the vicinity of any mil- 
itary line between the city of Philadelphia and the city of 
Washington. Fifthly. He did, on the 3d day of May last, 


|| issue a proclamation calling into the service of the United 


States forty-two thousand and thirty-four volunteers, in- 
creasing the regular Army by the addition of twenty-two 
thousand seven hundred and fourteen men, and the Navy 
by an addition of eighteen thousand seamen. Sixthly. He 
did, on the 10th day of May last, issue a proclamation au- 
thorizing the commander of the forces of the United States 
on the coast of Florida to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
if necessary. All of which proclamations and orders have 
been submitted to this Congress. Now, therefore, 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
all of the extraordinary acts, proclamations, and orders, 
hereinbefore mentioned, be, and the same are hereby, ap- 
proved and declared to be in all respects legal and valid, to 
the same intent, and with the same effect, as if they had 
been issued and done under the previous express authority 
and direction of the Congress of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolu- 
tion is now before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I move to amend the resolu- 
tion by striking out on the second page, from the 
word ** increasing,’’ to the word ‘* seamen,”’ in- 
clusive. 

The words proposed to be stricken out are: 


* Increasing the regular Army by the addition of twenty- 
two thousand seven hundred and fourteen men, andthe 
Navy by an addition of eighteen thousand seamen.”’ 

So that the clause will read: 


Fifthly. He did, on the 3d day of May last, issue a 
proclamation calling into the service of the United States 
forty-two thousand and thirty-four volunteers. 

I rake the motion because I understand that 
the increase of the Army and the increase of the 
Navy are to be provided for by another bill—not 
that [ have any hostility to either of these meas- 
ures, but they may be provided for there. I do 
not know that anything has been done towards 
increasing the Army or Navy, which must be 
necessarily made by law retroactive. If there 
has beén anything of that kind done, Senators 
can inform us, so that we can see the necessity 
of the case. 

Mr. WILSON. A plan has been arranged for 
the organization of eleven regiments for the Army. 
Officers have been appointed, commissioned with 
some qualifications, sent to certain points of the 
country, and money has been placed in their hands 
to fill up the ranks of the Army. In regard to 
filling up the Navy, I understand that of the eigh- 
teen thousand men ordered for the Navy several 
thousand have been enlisted, and are now in the 
employment of the Government. I do not think 
it wise to strike out this provision; | think it had 
better remain there. When we come to the bill 
for the organization of the Army, and when the 
Committee on Naval Affairs bring in a bill with 
regard to the Navy, we shall have full power to 
modify, direct, and control this whole question. 
I think we had better at present merely indorse 
and legalize what the Government has already 
done in the matter. 

Mr. CLARK. The difficulty that I had about 
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the matter was, that in the resolution now before 
the Senate, it js provided that these acts shall be 
‘+ Jeeal and valid to the same intent and with the 


> 
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same effect as if they had been issued and done | 
under the previous express authority and Wirec- | 


” 


tion of the Congress of the United States.”” Now, 


what power have we over the increase of the | 
: - ; 
Army and the increase of the Navy, if we do | 


legalize the acts which the President has already 
done? He has called out so many men, and 
vided them into so many regiments. Can we say 
he shall not bring out those men, or have so many 
regiments? And so in regard tothe Navy. It 
seems to me that if this resolution is adopted as 
it now is, there will be very little left for usto do. 


If, however, as I have no hostility to either of 


those measures, and shall probably vote for them, | 


the Senate is ready to adopt them in this way, l 
am entirely content; only I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the condition of things. 
Mr. POLK. For one, sir, I prefer that this 
joint resolution should go over until another day. 
At some time or other—I am not ready to do so 


now—l may desire to express some views in op- | 


position to it. The President tells ys also, that 
we are to have an opinion from the Attorney 
General that will bear on the subject-matter of 
this resolution, 
gentlemen, also, who wish to address the Senate 
on the subject. I do not see that there is any 
particular hurry for it, and I would prefer myself, 
for one, that the resolution should not be con- 
sidered or passed to-day, but should go over until 
to-morrow, or some other day that will be agree- 
able to the Senate. 


Mr. McDOUGALL. I think it of vast im- 


di- | 


SS aaa. 





I presume that there are other | 


portance that all this business be done promptly. | 


1 came here to indorse the preliminary action of 
the Government. [ hope that may be done, and 
that all our bills may pass without debate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senate [ will say a word upon 


the idea thrown out by the Senator from Mis- | 
It is very evident to everybody that it is | 
quite important that this session of Congress | 
should be a short one, and that we should act | 
yromptly upon the measures that are brought | 
[ Therefore, it cannot be ex- | 


souri. 


efore the Senate. 
nected that business will take the course that it 
ee ordinarily taken with reference to the action 
upon bills. We have but three or four subjects 
toactupon. They are extraordinary; called for 
by an extraordinary occasion. Hence, while 
there certainly can be no objection to giving any 


time that is absolutely necessary for the gentle- | 





man to make what remarks he chooses to make | 


on the subject, it is altogether beyond any reason- 
able expectation that business shall go on as it 


has done at ordinary sessions, and be protracted | 


from day to day on the mere suggestion of Sen- 
ators that on some future occasion they dé€sire to 
make remarks upon it; because in that way the 
session of Congress might be protracted until the 
next regular session, and delays, which are not 
only dangerous but at this particular time posi- 
tively injurious, would necessarily take place. 
For this reason, while | should certainly have no 
objection to deferring the consideration of this 
subject until to-morrow, if the Senator is not 
ready to-day, I shall oppose any further post- 
ponement after that. 

Mr. POLK. I believe I only suggested a post- 
ponement until to-morrow. What | may have to 


say on the subject will probably not be very ex- | 


tended; but there are other Senators whose chairs 
I observe are now vacant, that may probably wish 
to give their views on the matters involved in this 
jose resolution, I agree with the Senator from 
Maine, that we ought to act with all proper celer- 
ity on the matters that are before us; and, as I 
have not at any former session of the Senate in- 
terposed useless delay in any way, | certainly 
shall not do so at the present session. I want to 
make it as short as the Senator from Maine does. 
Under the circumstances in which the country is, 
and especially the circumstances in which my 
own State is, I desire to get away from Wash- 
ington as soon as possible. The suggestion I 
made was not for the parpose of delay atall. I 
think, therefore, that perhaps speed in the*trans- 
action of business may be secured by letting this 
matter go over at least until to-morrow. I hope 
it will be oned. 


ost 
Mr. at N. Mr. President, the Senate has 





'been in session nearly one week, and we have 


| done nothing as yet. 


Here is a resolution plain 


and simple to the comprehension of every man, 


and I hope the Senate will continue to consider 


this measure until it is ready to vote upon it, and | 
that we shall continue to press our business as | 


rapidly as possible. I suppose no one wishes to 
sit here during the hot days of summer for any 
great length of time. It seems to me we might 
as well adjourn a week from this time as not, with- 
out any trouble. I hope, therefore, that this meas- 
ure will not be laid aside. If the Senator does 
not wish to speak to-day, there are other ques- 
tions of the same kind upon which he can address 
the Senate. Here are half a dozen bills relating 
to the Army before the Senate. I hope, there- 
fore, that the Senator will not ask us to lay this 
resolution aside at this time, and I hope the Sen- 
ate will continue the consideration of it until itis 
ready to vote upon it. 4 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, although 
it is true that the Senate has been in session for 
nearly a week, it is equally true that this joint 
resolution has only been on the tables of Senators 
for about one day, having been placed there yes- 


| terday. It would therefore, I apprehend, be hur- 





ee 


rying us somewhat in the indorsement of every 
act the Administration has done to require that 
we should now proceed to the discussion of the 
very grave questions of constitutional law involved 
in the consideration of this resolution. Whatever 
necessity there may be for pressing the consider- 


ation of other bills, there ean be none for pressing || 


the consideration of this resolution, for it pro- 
poses no act tending to the relief of the country. 
It is a simple indorsement of the acts which the 
President of the United States has seen proper 
todo. Lam not here, on this motion to post- 
pone, to say that any of those acts are wrong. I 
think the President of the United States has been 
justified in some of the acts that he has done; but 


e ° . - il 
there may be very serious questions arising 
whether every Senator on this side of the floor | 


can be expected in this summary manner to 
indorse all his acts. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand that this resolu- 
tion has been before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and that they are unanimous upon it. As 
I said, [am in favor of the measures indicated 
by this clause of the resolution; and lest I should 
be supposed to be delaying in any way the meas- 
ures of the Administration, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so, I will withdraw the amendment 
I offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can 
withdraw his amendment. The amendment is 
withdrawn. 
the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. POLK. I believe 1 moved to postpone 
the bill until to-morrow. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not 


The question is on the motion to postpone. 

Mr. DIXON. 
It seems to me we may proceed to the consider- 
ation of this joint resolution for the reasens given 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. I trust it 
will not be postponed. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I wish simply to say, 
that I think this matter has been considered b 


every Senator, and counsel will be of little avail 
There is no Senator on 


here among ourselves. 
this floor who has not made up his mind about 
what he is going to do. Lam prepared to act on 
it now, and I should like to see it disposed of at 
once, 
The motion to postpone was not agreed to. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suppose there is 


no diversity of opinion about the propriety of rat- | 


ifying all the action taken by our Government for 
the defense and protection of its authority against 
the insurrection that exists in the country. I pro- 
pose, however, té offer an amendment to this joint 
resolution, without any extended remarks; it isa 
question that needs no extended debate; but in- 
asmuch as, in my opinion, it is not desirable on an 
emergency of this kind to increase permanently 
the standing Army, I propose the following pro- 
viso, to be inserted at the end of the resolution, 
as a guard against any such construction that 
might be given to it. ft 
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a 


authority of the United States Government shall, be reds 


| tablished, and organized resistance to suet authority shall 


no longer exist, the standing Army shall be redneed in ite 
organization to the footing, in rank and numbers, author 


|| ized by law on the Ist day of July, 1861. 


j 








It will be perceived that thisis a simple propo- 


| sition, Which does not go into detail or propose 


| 
} 





i} 
} 


| Such was not the case. 


| how it shall be done; but it is like the ratification 
of acts of the President, which requires subse- 
quent bills to carry it out, 


Mr. LATHAM. I desire to make a simple 


|| statement in relation to my own course upon this 


joint resolution. During my absence from the 
| Senate, | understand the Senator from New Hamp- 
| shire (Mr. Crark] stated that the Committee on 
Military Affairs were unanimous in reporting it, 
I believe all the commit- 
tee present agreed to all its provisions except my- 
self. I agree to all the propositions indorsed by 
this joint resolution, with two exceptions; and I 
am not prepared to indorse the action of the Pres- 
ident in relation to these two unless further in- 
formation is given to this body than that which is 
now before it. I have as yet seen no necessity, 
nor have I heard a good reason given—and I have 
made some inquiries in relation to it—why the 
regular Army was permanently increased prior to 
the assembling of Congress. So far as the exi- 


} gencies of the country were concerned, making it 


necessary to order out the military, I believed that 
the volunteer force of the country would have 
been sufficient and ample for such exigencies. | 
know that the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
I think Congress itself, will find great embarrass- 
ment growing out of this increase of the regular 


| Army of the country. 


So far as the proclamation suspending the writ 





of habeas corpus between the city of Philadelphia 
and Washington city is concerned, | have as yet 
| heard no reason for that extraordinary measure. 


| Lam not prepared to indorse blindfold everything 


| willing 
| light, 1 


| named b 


the Government may do. While | am perfectly 
willing to give my sanction to all acts of the 
Government which may have been deemed requi- 
site to sustain its dignity and its honor, and te en- 
force obedience to its laws, beyond that | am not 
to go; and therefore, without additional 
shall feel it my duty to vote against the 
fourth and fifth propositions in the preamble 
this joint resolution. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
| on the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
| New York. 
Mr. HALE. I move toamend the amendment 
_ of the Senator from New York, by adding imme- 
diately after the word ** Army,’’ the words * and 





|| Navy.” 
Ifno further amendment be offered, || 


Mr. KING. I have no objection to that, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
accept it as part of his own? 
| Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 


|| The VICE PRESIDENT. The question will 


understand the Senator as making the motion. | 


be on the amendment offered by the Senator from 


\| New York, as modified. 


I hope that may not be done. || 


Mr. HALE. I hope the amendment will be 
_adopted. While I am willing to sanction every- 
| thing that the President hasdone, so faras I know 
| in this matter, I think we have need of abundant 
| caution, that we are not at this time run into 
| measures that look to a permanent increase either 
of the Navy or the Army. There is no single 
feature of the great movement that has taken 
«place in the loyal States that has given me greater 
and more unalloyed satisfaction than the gene- 





|| rous rallying of the people, with blood and treas- 


|| ure, ata moment’s call; demonstrating the great 


| truth upon which every republican Government 


must rest now and forever, that there is no great 
| necessity for standing armies here. You do not 
want standingarmies. This movement has shown 


| that the wholeof the free States are a great stand- 


|| ing army. When the telegraphic dispateh came 


| from the Secretar 


of War to the Governor of 

the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, he had a 
| regiment gathered from the various towns in the 
| Commonwealth, under way marching to the seat 


|| of Government, in less time than a regiment of 


_the regular Army ordinarily moves out of bar- 


'| racks after they have been ordered to move. [Ap- 


| 


| plause in the galleries.]} 
| My friend from Maine (Mr. Fessenpen} asks 


offer it to this resolution, || me how it was in New Hampshire? {| will tell 


although, perhaps, it would come more properly || him how it was. We had entirely lost all mili- 
on some subsequent bill: 


Provided, That within six months after the constitutional 


| tary organization in New Hampshire. When 
| the order arrived there, it was sent to the towns, 
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and the men rallied instantly. I do not know 
any word that can express it better. In my own 
town the recruiting officer got his orders to open 
the enlistment about six o’clock in the evening, 


and before he went to bed that night he had en- 
As we had no organi- 


listed seventy-five men. 
zation, the Secretary of War named a day when 
he would want the troops. He did not call upon 
them, as in Massachusetts, instantly. When the 
day arrived, the Secretary was notified that they 
were ready; and they were ready, and came into 
the field, | think, as well prepared, inside and 


out, with all the equipments, as any regiment 


that ever went to the field. I do not know why 
the question was asked, for I certainly was not 
aware that we had been lagging. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will explain to the 
Senator, for fear of being misunderstood. In the 
free States—the loyal States—everywhcere the 
people were ready instantly. My question was 
designed to call out just the fact that in nearly 
ali the States the military organization had been 
so entirely abandoned that it took very consider- 
able time to create an organization and bring them 
into the field. Fortunately, such was not the 
case in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

Mr. HALE. That is a fact, sir; and that fact 
goes to show the necessity, which I think all 
these States have acknowledged, of having a mil- 
itary organization in the States. It will be found 
that that isabundant for every emergency; and it 
has demonstrated, beyond controversy and be- 
yond denial, that we do not wanta standing army. 
i wish the Senator from New York had put it 
smaller than it was; but, at all events, let us keep 
itthere. IL want to guard against that evil. It 
will be a great thing, demonstrating to the world 
what we have practically declared, that standing 
armies are not necessary. 

While Lam up, asl intend to talk but very 
little, | want to say another thing. ‘There is 
another setof men that I desire to make war upon 
worse than upon the secessionists, the rebels, and 
traitors—the harpies that hang around your De- 
partments, who want to grow fat upon the public 
misfortune; who want to enrich themselves upon 


the hard earnings of the people, which are so | 
generously tendered to this Government. I want | 


to guard, if it may be possible, the public treas- 
ure in all its administration, as well from being 


stolen by rebels as being filched by false friends; | 
and I hope, sir, that we shall effect both these | 


things. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
say one word before the vote is taken upon this 
extraordinary measure. 1 did not come here with 
any expectation on my part to interpose any fac- 
tious opposition to the course of legislation; but, 
sir, like my friend behind me, (Mr. Larnuam,] I 
think there are very grave considerations involved 


in this resolution, that lam not prepared to in- | 


dorse. While | am prepared to sustain the Ad- 
ministration inall justand constitutional measures 
for the maintenance of the Union and for the res- 


toration of peace, | cannot go quite so far as to | 


indorse all the propositiofs laid down in this joint 
resolution. I think that one or two of the prop- 
omtions in it are calculated to establish a prece- 
dent that may result very disastrously, oat seri- 
ously affect the future interests of the country. 


To say the least of it, ay are establishing a pre- | 


cedent that may be seized upon hereafter, under 
the plea of necessity, for gross and palpable ag- 


gressions upon the Consttution of the country | 


itself, 

Lam not now disposed to go into a discussion 
of the subject further than to enter my protest 
against the adoption of these propositions. I al- 
lude especially to the fourth proposition in regard 


to the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in | 


the State of Maryland. As one of the Represent- 
atives of that State, I desire to say in all sincer- 
ity to the Senate that, to-day, | am not informed 
of the reasons upon which this writ has been sus- 
— in any particular case in the State of 
Maryland. In my judgment, there was no im 

mediate necessity for it. The State of Maryland 


civil authorities of the State. We are here to-day 
with a representation in Congress for the main- 
tenance of the Union and the preservation of 
poe elected by a larger majority than has ever 


Mr. President, I desire to 


| seif. 


| istration were forced upon it b 


sentatives in the other House have been elected 
bya vote very nearly approaching to twenty thou- 
sand majority out of seventy thousand votes cast. 
The Executive of that State, holding the power 
of the State entirely in his hands, was fully able 
atall times to suppress any insurrectionary move- 
ment without the aid of the military power of the 
Government; and yet all this was dene without 
his ever being called upon. I new say to the 
Senate and the country, in entering my protest 
against the action of the Executive of the nation 
in that particular point, that I conceive it to have 
been without any necessity whatever, and with- 
out the warrant of law itself. 

In regard to the increase of the standing Army, 
I have yet, in my humble comprehension, to find 
anywhere the authority that has been given to the 
President to exercise a power which, to say the 


least of it, is so dangerous in its results. Iam not | 


prepared, therefore, to vote for this resolution in 
all its parts. Lam free to say, again, that I am 
prepared to support the Administration in all 
legal and constitutional measures for the recon- 
struction of the Union. I desire to say again that 


no Senator on this floor more justly appreciates | 


the value of this Union than I do; none will go 
further to maintain it; but we must look at one 
naked fact, that the Government is already dis- 
solved; and, without going back to the causes 
that have produced this state of things, we must 
look to some means by which a republican repre- 


sentative free Goverment may either be maintained | 
or reconstructed upon the basis of the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States. Therefore, sir, hold- 
ing these opinions; opposed as I was at the last 
Congress to all coercive measures; regarding the 
doctrine of coercion as tendmg more effectually 
to the disunion of this great Confederacy than any 
other that was brought before it, | cannot now 
carry out all these excessive measures of force 
upon the plea of neecssity or the extraordinary 
exigencies of the times. If we are to maintain the 


| Government intact; if we are to maintain the prin- 


ciples of the Government which has carried us so 
far on the highway of greatness and of national 
renown, we must take care not to violate the Con- 
stitution when we claim to maintain the Consti- 
tution and to enforce the laws. In enforcing the 
laws we must have a scrupulous regard to the 
maintenance of the Constitution in all its parts. 
Therefore, sir, acting upon that principle, [, for 
one, cannot consent to indorse all the acts of the 


| President, and especially the fourth and fifth prop- 


ositions contained in this joint resolution. I trust 
it may lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. WILSON. I hope theSenator from New 
York will consent to withdraw the amendment he 
has proposed, and I certainly hope that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, will, in his own bill 
regulating naval affairs, settle this matter for him- 
Here, sir, is a recital of the public procla- 
mations of the President of the United States, 
stating the day on which the proclamations were 
issued, and the subjects of the proclamations; 
and here isa resolution affirming and legalizing 
his acts, Why cannot the Senator from New 


| York, on the bill to increase the Army, make his 


eae Why cannot the Senator from New 
Jampshire make his on the bill that will be re- 
ported in regard to the Navy? Why should we 


| put these amendments upon a simple proposition 


to legalize the acts of the President of the United 
States, performed under the circumstances in 
which these acts were performed? I hope that 
the Senator from New York will withdraw his 
amendment, and that he will move it upon the 
bill to inerease the Army. That is the fitting and 


| proper place for it, and on that he can have the 


the full expregsion of the views of the Senate, 
Everybody knows that these acts of the Admin- 
the condition of 
the country. The Administration felt that it must 
exercise all the powers within the Constitution to 


|, save the Union. The legislation of the country 


had not provided the necessary means, and the 


| President took the responsibility, and in doing it 
is to-day, and was before the military occupation | 
of that State, entirely within the control of the | 


he was then sustained by the voice of the loyal 
portion of the country; and Lam sorry now, when 


| those acts have saved this capital and this Gov- 
ernment, that there should be any doubt or any 


hesitation in legalizing by our votes the action of 
the Government of the country, extorted from it 


een given heretofore in that State. Six Repre- || in an emergency. 
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| Again, sir, I ask that the Senator from New 


| York will withdraw his amendmens, that the Sen- 











| ever to see. 


ator from New Hampshire will consent also to 
withdraw his, and that the vote shall be taken 
on merely legalizing the action of the past; and 
that, in ta bills to increase the military and naval 
force of the country, they will move their aménd- 
ments, and test the judgment of the Senate upon 
them. 

Mr. KING. My friend from Massachusetts 
does not act with his usual fairness in presenting 
this question in the manner in which he has done 
it. here has been a condition of things in this 
country which none of us one year ago expected 
I yield neither to him nor to any 
other man in the country in ny, hearty and thor- 
ough approval of every act of this Administration 
which S been calculated to meet and suppress 
this insurrection by force. If there has been an 
unnecessary delay, that is anether question; but 
I do not come here in the slightest manner to crit- 
icise. I am happy in being able to say that I 
heartily concur in and approve of the measures 
which have been taken for the defense and pro- 
tection of the Government, and for the suppres- 
sion and extinction and destruction of the insur- 
rection; and I am willing to vote any amount of 
men and of money, and do any other act, as I 
believe the people of this country are ready to 
come forward and see that the Government of the 
United States is maintained, and that but one flag, 
and that the star-spangled banner, shall fly in the 
airofthiscountry any where within its boundaries. 
[Applause in the galleries. } 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, allow me to say 
here, that at the last session of Congress I gen- 
erally opposed interference with the galleries ina 
hearty expression of applause fora free and noble 
sentiment. In my judgment, however, the case 
is now very different. We are legislating in the 
midst of a great camp, and [ trust that it will be 

roper to seize this early opportunity to say that 
Pshall deem it my duty to move that the galleries 
be cleared upon any manifestation of ee 
of either applause or disapprobation in relation to 
anything that may be said or done here. We 
must preserve the most entire decorum and the 
most perfect independence of action, free fromany 
appearance of interference by bodies of men, either 
armed or otherwise. 

Mr. HALE. Asa great many of the audience 
are strangers, and probably were never in the city 
before, they may not be aware of the stringent 
nature of our we Eo and I suggest to the consid- 
eration of the Chair that it may be well enough 
to have the rule read and the audience informed 
that any such manifestations are decidedly con- 
trary to the rules of this body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is, itis be- 
lieved, no express rule covering the case, but it 
comes under the general rule which makes it the 
duty of the Presiding Officer to preserve order in 
the body; and one of his duties is to preserve 
order in the galleries; and the Chair will feel com- 
pelled, on the repetition of demonstrations of the 
character which have been witnessed, to order the 
galleries to be cleared and the doors to be closed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would suggest that, in 
order to carry out the views of the Senate, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to post on the doors 
of the galleries the rules of the heakie in regard 
to violations of order. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I am very glad to hear the 
Chair make the announcement it has made. I, 
for one Senator, make my acknowledgments for 
the declaration that the Chair will take upon itself 
the responsibility of enforcing the rules of this 
body without requiring Senators to rise and make 
the motion. Our rulesare plain and positive; and 
we are all entitled to the protection of the rules. 
Some of us may, before we adjourn, utter sent- 
ments not in accordance with what is the sent- 
ment of the galleries. It is highly improper that 
they should express their approbation or disap- 
pichadiial and I am glad to hens the Chair an- 
nounce thus carly, in advance, that the Chair itself 
will enforce the rules, . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I concur entirely 
with the sentiments expressed by several Sena- 
tors here, that the most strict order should be 
observed in this body. I have never approved of 
any exhibition of opinion, either in the way of 
applause or condemnation, from the galleries. 
This is a deliberative body, representing the sen- 
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nf timents of various States of the Confederacy, and 1 picked corps of officers upon whom we must rely | — of that sort. Iam as persuaded now as I 9 

ae it should be here to act according to the convic- || in any emergency. ; am of anything on the face of the earth, that : 

to tions of its members. I thoroughly approve of eo But I have a reason stronger than that; and it || you may fight for twenty years and you cannot 

a that, and hope the Chair will act upon the sug- || is this: I believe the contemplated increase does |, restore this country to the position in which it 4 

nd creation it has made of preserving entire order. || not make the regular Army too large for a peace || was before the rebellion, as you call it, broke out. i 

val ©’ said the Senator from Massachusetts did not || establishment, nor do I believe it makes it quite | I call it a revolution. Whether it is right or ; 

id act with his usual fairness when, instead of leav- | large enough. It is known to every military gen- || wrong, I do not now mean to discuss; but it is 

9 ing this proposition to be voted-upon by the Sen- i} tleman that regular force in the same numbers | my solemn conviction that you will never recon- ' 
ate on its merits, he suggested that it was an ob- | may be employed at vastly less expense than the | struct the Union by the sword. There wasa time, 

7 struction to the expression of the Senate upon volunteer corps,and that for many purposes they | I admit, when peace could have been restored to 

ns the measures of the Administration. As I said, || are more efficient. No man inthis body is prouder | the country without a compromise of honor upon 

ze | have been, am now, and shall continue while I || of the volunteer corps than I am. T have had || the part of the majority portion of this Senate, I 

er breathe, to be as hearty as any man in favor of || many occasions to be proud of my native land, | think now that things have gone so far that little 

e | 


yigorous measures to support the constituted 


but l am prouder to-day of the position assumed 
- authorities of this country anywhere, and at all 


is left to the country to hope for from this course 
by the Republic than I have ever been before. I 


|| 
i} 
| 
| of coercion which is now being pursued. I should . 


| 

= times. I did not suggest to the Senator from Mas- || have witnessed that universal and overpowering |) be glad, to-day, to accept any measure of concil- 
oe sachusetts that there was a desire in him, or in enthusiasm which has swept over all the loyal || iation. I am willing to make any concession to 
‘SS anybody, and I do not believe there is, under the | States of the Union, calling into existence, in || bring this country back to the point where we 
y present emergency which requires of us extraor- || sixty days, almost three hundred thousand vol- | stood one year ago; but I do not believe we shall 
ut dinary Measures, to procure the adoption of || unteers. 1am proud of this; and I rest with per- || ever get back to it by the force of arms. 

oe measures which shall be of a permanent charac- | fect confidence in the belief that, under ordinary | I did not, however, sir, intend to discuss this 
i ter, and extend far beyond the difficulties that now | circumstances, a volunteer force will be sufficient || branch of the subject. 1 am not now prepared 
“ exist. 1 for the enforcement of the laws and for the main- | to go into the general disgussion of the questions 
z Mr. President, I have never doubted that this |) tenance of the Government under which we live. | involved in this issue; but there was one remark 
= insurrection, let it be as large as it may be in this |} But when the proclamation was issued some six |! made by the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
as country, would be thoroughly put down. I have || weeks ago by the President, upon full consulta- || tee on Military Affairs, who reported this joint 
+ entire faith in the perpetuity of this Republic and || tion with the Cabinet, and under the advice of || resolution, that makes it necessary for me to ask 
re in the preservation of the Union of all the States. || the most distinguished military men in the coun- | him a question. ‘The honorable Senator said that 
e { do not believe that an inch of the territory |; try, what were our circumstances? The red right | he could not conceive how any Senator upon this 


within our national boundaries is ever to be lost 
~ to this country, certainly not under any difficul- 
. ties of thiskind;and I would prosecute the course 
which has been begun as vigorously as I could. | 
My opinion has constantly been, thatevery where, 
‘y as fast ag insurrection assembled, it should be 
reached, and dispersed as rapidly as it could be; 


hand of armed rebeflion was raised to strike down || lew could not fully indorse every proposition 
the Government under which we live—the freest, || kud down in this resolution. May lask the hon- 
happiest, grandest Government upon earth; and | orable Senator if he is apprised of any necessity 
the President was suddenly called upon to put || for, or of any reasons that require or justify the 
down this armed rebellion. Every effort which || suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in the State 
he has made to that purpose meets my most hearty || of Maryland? If so, | should like to know them. 
and cordial coéperation and support. I believe || Mr. WILSON. If the Senator wishes an an- 




















he and that the idea of conciliation to men in arms || that this increase of the regular Army is neces- || swer, I will say that I think the existence of a 
le against the country should be entertained with || sary. I believe if we had had a standing Army of band of conspirators in the city of Baltimese, men 
a great care and deliberation. If there was on any || forty thousand true men last January, the present || who organized murder and shot down in the 
e side of astraight linc a doubt in reference to what | disastrous condition which has overtaken the || streets of that city brave men who were rallying 
was wisest and best, I would concede and it is | country never would have befallen it. I think, || at the call of their country to defend the capital 
- clearly my opinion that forbearance would be the || from the manner in which these new regiments |) of the nation and uphold the cause of the Repub- 
- side to err upon; for, bad as these men are behav- | are officered and the increase to the regular Army || lic, is a full, complete justification of the Presi- 
- ing, they are our countrymen. I would there- |) is proposed to be made, that hereafter we shall || dent in authorizing General Scott to suspend the 
4 fore prefer to forbear more than I should to be || have no defection in the regular Army, and may || writ of habeas corpus in and about that city. ‘There 
. severe; but my judgment is, that mercy to them, || a with confidence upon it. is no spot on thiscontinent, none whatever, where 
- as well as to the whole country, will be best pro- || ne remark fell from the honorable Senator || there have been blacker traitors than in andabout 
y moted by vigorous and efficient measures against | from Maryland, to which I must at this moment || the city of Baltimore—men ready for murder, for 
7” them. | enter my dissent; and that was, if I undeestood any crime—men who were organizing rebellion 
I offered this proposition without any intention |) him correctly, that he believed that coercion was || in that city, secreting arms that have since been 
* to delay the Senate five minutes. It is a simple || the means most calculated to bring about a de- || discovered and taken from the men who have 
y proposition, whether under this emergency it is |, struction of the Union and the Government. I be- || been arrested. If there ever was in any portion 
. desirable that we shall increase, by more than |, lieve it is the only means by which the Unionand || of the Republic any spot of earth, or any time, 
i. double, the standing Army of the country. My || theGovernmentcan be supported and maintained. || where 0 when the writ of habeas corpus ought 
h opinion is, that it is not wise or best to do it. }, I would use all the power of the regular Army || to be suspended, the city of Baltimore was the 
d There is nothing in my proposition which will || and the volunteer force until this rebellion was || spot, and the last few weeks the time, for its sus- 

prohibit, when we reach the termination of these || crushed out. | would contemplate no peace which || pension. 
difficulties, the action of Congress in increasing || involved the loss of one single acre of the national || Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad that the Senator 
. the standing Army, if the condition of things ex- || territories, or would change the map of the Uni- || has given me an opportunity to make a statement 
- isting at that time requires it; but I would not do | ted States. I will sanction no peace which does || in reference to the unfortunate occurrence of the 
. itnow. I would do all and everything for this |! not imply death to the armed traitors who are || 19th of April, in Baltimore. I fully concur with 
= emergency; but I would not take this occasion | leading this rebellion, and not simply a death un- || him that there have existed in Baltimore many 
. to make permanent laws in relation to these es- |) der the steel of the soldier, but the felon’s death || dangerous secret organizations. No man laments 
4 tablishments for the country. However, 1 will || with the halter is the fate I would reserve forevery || more sincerely and truly than I do the deplorable 
7 not continue this debate so as to protract the time; || single leaderin thisconspiracy; and I would esawehe occurrence of the 19th of April; but it is due to 
7 ] prefer voting. _ your troops freely wheresoever it is necessary to || truth to say here, that the police and the city gov- 
. Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Mr. President, being |! march them in putting down this rebellion. ernment of Baltimore resisted and put down that 
. a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, || These are my opinions, and I cannotsuffer this |} mob, and gave protection to the regiment from 
, «nd having voted to report this joint resolution, || occasion to pass without giving utterance to them. || the State of the honorable chairman of the Com- 
i the Senate will pardon me but a moment for giv- |; So far as compromise and conciliation are con- || mittee on Military Affairs. No body of men were 
ing my reasons for that vote, and for the vote’) cerned, I have only this to say: that there is no || ever more zealous to perform their duty, and did 
which I shall give in this body. | compromise necessary. If these gentlemen aban- || it more daringly and openly, than the mayor, 
, The proclamation of the President of the Uni- || don their position of armed rebellion and return || city authorities, and police of Baltimore, on that 
, ted States for the organization of eleven addi- || to their allegiance, there is an end of the matter. || day. It is true, a mob did suddenly spring up. 
_ tonal regiments to the regular Army contem- || The Constitution of the Republic is the wisest || No one knew anything of it. It was unorgan- 
: lates a permanent addition to the regular Army. i compromise of conflicting opinionsand sentiments |} ized, not led, whatever may have been the im- 
rhe amendment of the honorable Senator from || that hasever been made or evercan be made. Upon || pressions regarding its organization throughout 
i New York, as I understand it, contemplates sim- || all the compromises of that Constitution I stand, || the country. © 1, a resident of that city, upon my 
ply a temporary addition to the regular Army || and rest my hope for the perpetuity of the Gov- | honor state here, that I had never heard of any 
during the war. I believe that, from the manner | erment. | such organization before. It was one of those 
: in which these eleven regiments have been con- || Mr. KENNEDY. I didallude, Mr. President, || sudden outbreaks that have been of frequent oc- 
' stituted, it will be impracticable to make any such || to my distaste of the doctrine of coercion; and, || currence, not only in Baltimore, but in all the 
reductionatthe close of the war. They are already || notwithstanding the lofty panegyric that the hon- || large cities of this country. It was without head 
, officered and organized as regiments. The offi- || orable Senator has paid to the glory, the great- || apparently; and no one did more to suppress that 
. cers are commissioned in the regular Army pre- || ness, and the grandeur of this country—all of || mob, and to protect the troops from Massachu- 
cisely as every other regular Army officer is com- 1 which | indorse—I am more persuaded now than |} setts marching through, than one of the persons 
missioned. One half of the officers of the eleven || I have ever been before that force applied by armies U now suffering under this very suspension of the 
regiments are taken from the old Army, trans- || of hundreds of thousands upon either side is not || writ of habeas corpus—I allude to Marshal Kane. 
ferred from their former position and rank and || the way to secure and to maintain the Union of | I am perfectly aware that Marshal Kane’s opin- 
command, and assigned a new rank and command || these States. I have held that opinion since the || ions and sentiments were favorable to southern 
in the eleven regiments. If the eleven regiments || very beginning of our troubles. I coincided with || views. I do not have, and never have had, polit- 
shall be reduced at the close of the war, the ten- | able and distinguished Senators upon this floor, || ical affiliation or co6peration with the secession 

dency is, and, as it seems to me, the result must | 





inevitably be, to throw out of the Army the very i 


who, at the last session of Congress, raised their 
voices against the adoption of a meusure and 


| police I was originally opposed. 


party in Maryland. To the formation of that 
I opposed the 
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manner in which it was created. I belong to a | 


party opposed to that which inaugurated it. I 
hold no political — with those gentlemen, 
and have never receive 

is due to truth to say—and I would appeal to the 
Massachusetts regiment itself to say whether this 
very man, Marshal Kane, did not interpose his 
life between them and the mob, fighting gallantly 
to conduct the troops through the city? The 
mayor of the city himself went in front of the 
troops, in the face of the most deadly assault, 
amidst a shower of stones and missiles of all 
kinds. 

Notwithstanding the firing of guns, and every 
attack that could be made on them, the — 
and the marshal placed themselves at the head of 
the troops with their police, and marched them 
through the city, and got them out of it at the 
earliest possible moment, at the imminent risk of 
their own lives, which were endangered at every 
point. Now, the marshal of police, because he 
has entertained certain opinions, on a mere sus- 


picion that he has been aiding and abetting secret | 


organizations, has been taken ‘out of the hands of 
the civil authority and incarcerated in a fortress, 
without the means of vindicating himself from 
these charges before the country. But, sir, not- 
withstanding he and I have ever been politically 
opposed, I will do him the justice to say, that no 
police force in this country ever exerted itself 
more nobly and more daringly than did the po- 


lice force of Baltimore on the 19th of April, to | 
maintain and enforce the dignity of the laws. 


That is the truth, sir; and let me here say to Sen- 
ators, that there has been much of misrepresenta- 
tion about Baltimore. I will say further, that I 
believe information has been imparted to the Gov- 


ernmem for the purpose of misleading the Admin- | 


istration, and creating a military authority in that 
city for local political purposes, solely and wholly, 
and for nothing else. 

Now, Mr. President and Senators, I am not 
here to vindicate the secession wing of the State 
of Maryland. They regard me as in utter oppo- 
sition to their leading principles. My views do 
not coincide at all with theirs; but I have the 
honor of my State to vindicate, and I should be 
recreant to my trust if I did not stand here and 
endeavor to vindicate the State from so foul and 
general a calumny as public rumor seems to have 
fastened upon her. I am glad that the Senator 
has alluded to the mob of the 19th of April; a 
mob that was suppressed; a mob that could have 
been held at any time afterwards by the city au- 
thorities, without any foreign intervention, as the 
only pretext for the action to which I have called 
attention. 

Before I take my seat, let me say a word in 
regard to the secretion of arms in the city of Bal- 
timore, about which we have heard so much. Let 
me tell the Senator and the Senate, that the whole 
aggregate of the arms discovered has been three 
hundred and twenty-one. Sixty-five of these were 
pistols that were taken from a mob in former days 
in a contest between the Governor of Maryland 
and Mayor Swann of the city of Baltimore. 
Many of these old guns were taken from the 
armories on the requisition of Governor Ligon, 
when he sought to take the authority of the city 
out of the hands of the mayor. tiene of the 
troops reported to the mayor instead of the Gov- 
ernor, and their arms were taken from the armo- 
ries, and secreted in all sorts of hiding places, 
wherever they could be put. The whole story of 
eight thousand arms is a fabrication. The official 
return which I now read from the Clipper, a 
paper more fully sustaining the Administration 
than any other in Baltimore, shows that the whole 
number is three hundred and twenty-one. Inthe 
list are to be found worthless arms of all sorts and 
kinds. There was a very considerable amount of 
powder, of cartridges, of other munitions of war 
that had been lying secreted in these places for 
one or two years past. The following is the official 
inventory of the war material colaed 

2 six-pounder iron guns ; 2 four-pounder iron guns; } ton 
assorted shot; } keg shot for steam-gun ; 120 flint muskets ; 
2 Hall’s carbines; 46 rifles ; 3 double-barreled shot guns; 
8 single-barreled shot guns; 9 horse pistols; 65 small pis- 
tols; 112 bullet moulds; 4 ewt. balls; 8 dirk knives; 5 
swords ; 8 kettle drums; 1 lot screw-drivers; 1 box musket 
cartridges ; 33 gum coats ; 44 co flasks ; 20 sunall flasks ; 
18 muskets; 117 canisters; 1 lot flannel bags ; 12 old mus- 
kets ; 25 Minié muskets; 47 Hall’s carbines; 1 lot of slow 


matches ; 48,000 percussion caps; 2 kegs ball ca S 5 
1.900 rifle ball cartridges; 735 ilali’s rifle cartridges ; 3,162 


favors from them; butit | 


round ball cartridges ; 6,520 long ball Minié cartridges ; 
8 canister shot; 1 bail, 12-pounder, labeled “from Fort 
|) Sumter to Col. Kane.”’ 


I observe by the, Baltimore papers of to-day, 


of which so much has been heard, turns out to be 
a portion of some ammunition sent toa gentleman 
| in Virginia during the John Brown affair at Har- 
per’s Ferry. The party to whom it was directed 
not claiming it, it was sent by the officer of the 
railroad who held it to the western police station 
for safe-keeping, in order that it might not be ex- 
posed or get into improper hands. A part of it 
was powder, which was stored away in a loft in 
the station-house, where it has been for some 
considerable time past. 

Mr. President, I am bound in frankness to make 
these statements in vindication of my city. | have 
no doubt that extreme political partisans will deny 
these statements, and seek to asperse my motives. 
I have no ambition to gratify or motives to sub- 
serve beyond the duty I owe asa faithful and fear- 
less representative; and whether distasteful or not 
to parties whose interest it is to keep up factious 
issues and violent partisan excitement for local 
political advantages, yet I dare, in the discharge 
of a conscientious duty, to state to the Senate 
what I believe to be the true history of all the 
sedition and unlawful movements that has caused 
the military occupation of Bakimore. 

This is the whole story of the terrible secret 
organization in the city of Baltimore, of which so 
much has been heard. I am free to say here, sir, 
that I do not believe to-day the armed secession 
| fighting force of Maryland is five thousand men. 
|| Out of a vote of seventy-five thousand at the re- 
|| cent election in the State of Maryland, the Union 

majority approximated to nearly twenty thou- 
sand, and of the remaining twenty thousand, there 
| were certainly ten thousand men who were for 
peaceable separation, who would not to-day take 
up arms against the Government of the United 
States. Yet, on account of the clamor that has 
been made about the dangers of a secret associ- 
ation—a terrible combination that was to hurl 
Maryland out of the Union—there has been an 
exercise of arbitrary power over the State of Mary- 
| land, as we say and think, without the slightest 
necessity, and, indeed, without the authority of 
law. r. President, | will take another occasion 
to pone my views more fully to the Senate. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President,asa member of 
the Military Committee, agreeing heartily in the 
report of its chairman of the bills now upon your 
table, I deem it proper to seize this early oppor- 
tunity to*state the principles by which I propose 
to be governed during what I hope will be this 
very short session of the Senate. 

I approve, as a personal and political friend of 
the President, of every measure of his adminis- 
tration in relation to the rebellion at present raging 
in this country. I propose to ratify whatever 
needs ratification. 1 propose to render my clear 
and distinct approval not only of the measure, 
but of the motive which prompted it. - 1 propose 
to lend the whole power of the country, arms, 
men, money, and place them in his hands, with 
authority abenee unlimited, until the conclusion 
of this struggle. He has asked for $400,000,000. 
We propose to give him $500,000,000. He has 
asked for four hundred thousand men. We pro- 

ose to give him half a million; and for my part, 
if, as I do not apprehend, the emergency should 
be still greater, I will cheerfully add a cipher to 
either of these figures. 

But, sir, while I do that, | desire, by my word 
and my vote, to have it clearly understood that I 
do that as a measure of war. As I had occasion 
to say, in a very early discussion of this question, 
I want sudden, bold, forward, determined war; 
and I do not think anybody can conduct war of 
that kind as well as a dictator. But, as a Sen- 
ator, | deem it my duty to look forward to return- 
ing peace. I do not believe it will be longer than 
next February 

« Till danger’s troubled night is o’er, 
And the star of peace returns.”’ 

Whether that peace shall be conquered at Rich- 
mond, or Montgomery, or New Orleans, or in 
the wilds of Texas, I do not presume to say; but 
I do know, if I may use so bold a word, that the 
determined aggregated power of the whole people 
of this country—all its treasure, all its arms, all 
its blood, all its enthusiasm, kindled, concen- 
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that a late discovery at the western police station, | 
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| trated, poured out in one mass of living valor upon 
any foe—will conquer. 

Hes, as a Senator, looking beyond the imme- 
diate contingency, I still desire 0° show by m 
conduct and my vote that I venerate the prinei- 

les of the Constitution of the United States, | 
Letieve that a standing army is always dangerous 
to liberty; and I believe that the ambition of men 
and the interests of men, and the tendency of 
power to the lust of power, always seeks and 
finds excuses for the increase and continuance of 
standing armies in all public emergencies. No 
standing army ever was raised even in a despotic 
Government, except under some pretense of main. 
taining good order or putting down resistance to 
good government. Therefore, while I cheerfully 
add to the standing er? though I confess that 
would not have been the policy I should have 
preferred, while I cheerfully yield my acquies- 
cence in the measures of the Administration, which 
asks a large increase of the standing Army for 
purposes of war, I propose to limit it to the time 
when that war exists. Upon consultation with 
my very distinguished friend from New York, | 
was happy to find that we agreed. Six months 
after the termination of this controversy, I desire 
to see the Army reduced to the peace establish- 
ment. 

Now, sir, what is said in reply to that? M 
distinguished friend before me, [Mr. Lanz of In- 
diana,) himself a military man, says that you 
cannot reduce the Army because of the peculiar 
construction of the eleven new regiments proposed 
to be organized. Why, sir, if you cannot reduce 
the Army merely because you organize it, it is 
very dangerous to organize it at all. He says, 
and says truly, as I believe, that you pick out 
from the old Army very many excellent officers, 
and put them at the head of the new regiments. 
What then? The power that places them there 
can remove them, can restore them to their old 
rank in the Army, or (what in my judgment is 
far better still) can do this: Congress, perhaps by 
the very proviso suggested by the Senator from 
New York, can put it in the power of the Presi- 
dent, nay more, make it his duty, to reduce the 
Army, both men and officers, to the old standard, 
selecting the good and rejecting the bad. I am 
not anxious that the eleven new regiments should 
go out as a body. I am very willing that all men 
who prove themselves able and valiant in the war 
shall remain within the numbers we propose. I 
do not desire to reject at the end of the war any 
particular regiment or body of men. I very much 
pore that the President shall say: ‘* Gentlemen, I 
iave fifty thousand valiant men who have well 
approved themselves in the face of the foe. A just 
regard to constitutional liberty and the advice of 
Congress requires me to reduce your numbers to 
twenty thousand. I select from you as I best can 
those who are the boldest and the wisest and the 
bravest.”’ The point is not the manner of effecting 
the reduction, but shall the reduction itself be 
effected. 

Now, sir, what are the reasons for it? In the 
first place, to give vigor and efficiency to this war 
we want money. ‘To get money we must have 
credit. We must assure the world—not only our 
own nation, but the world—that we are going to 
provide sacredly for the ore of the interest 
upon the public debt which we are so rapidly 
creating. hat can do so much to establish and 
secure that confidence, as to show a stern determ- 
ination in advance to limit all the public expend- 
itures? And, sir, [ have no difficulty in doing it 
in this very matter. Men are made lieutenants, 
captains, majors, colonels, generals, by the score; 
and we all have friends and kinsmen ake are made 
so. They may say, ‘‘ we have done bravely or 
are going to do bravely; itis hard to turn us out.” 
If we do not begin with a declaration beforehand 
that we are going to do it, it will be impossible to 
accomplish it. en will come here scarred; men 
will come here bearing on their person the marks 
of their devotion to the country; the history of 
that country will be full of illustrations of their 
valor, and it will be very hard to do it; but if you 
tell them now, ‘‘Genflemen, we call you out from 
the country—colonels, :aajors, captains, lieuten- 
ants—for a special purpose, not for a life office; 
we call on you now to come out and serve the 
country, and give you fair notice that the country 
is too poor and it will be too peaceful to require 
yourservices longer,’ nobody can complain then. 
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Now as to the expense. We have an Army of | 
nearly wrener thousand men—eighteen thousand || 


! 
I 
:q strict numbers, perhaps. We pro ose, by bills | 
on your table, in accordance with the proclama- | 
tion of the President, to increase it by regiments, | 
amounting to at least twenty-four thousand addi- 
tional men Boies 

Mt. GRIMES. law it is now seventeen 
thousand, but apie, aise thousand in fact. 

Mr. BAKER. _My honorable friend from Iowa 
says that we have only nine thousand in service, 
| do not stop to discuss that. We may have the 
number I stated; because the pointis, what is the 
maximum by law? It is eighteen thousand. It 
can be filled, and will be filled; and I believe, | 
with great deference to his opinion as to the fact, 
that there are more than fifteen thousand now en- 
listed under the present law. However that may 
be, the eleven regiments which we are organizing, 
and no doubt will authorize by law before we ad- 
journ, when filled, will amount to twenty-four 
thousand men. They are regiments upon a new 
organization—really andes. They are com- 
posed of three or four battalions—I believe three 
battalions of eight hundred men each—and the 
increase of officers is at least as large as the in- 
crease of men. 

You are to remember again, sir, that we pay 
our Army more than any army ever was paid 
from the beginning of the world. I have no doubt 
we have a better Army, but we pay them more | 
than soldiers ever were paid. The common sol- | 
dier, I think, we hardly pay enough. I will not 
say we pay the officer too much, but I say we 
pay him more than we can afford. The Army 
of the United States costs between eight hundred 
and a thousand dollars a year per man. It ap- 
proaches, upon the passage of these bills, fifty | 
thousand men, and the expense may be safely | 
estimated at $40,000,000. Unless you introduce | 
the substance of the proviso of the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York, in some — or other, | 
before this Senate adjourns you will have fixed | 
an establishment upon this country to last longer 
than your life, Mr. President, costing, for the item | 
of armies alone, the Navy excluded, $40,000,000 | 
annually. In the same relation to the public 
service, the Navy will cost $30,000,000 more. | 
There will be $70,000,000 for armies and navies | 
alone. Nofree Government can stand it. Now 
is the time to stop it; stop it ere it begins. 

Again: the very plausible argument is often 
used, that we want to terminate this wargloriously, 
and to put an end forever to secession. Sodo I. 
My honored friend from Maine (Mr. Fessenpven] | 
will bear me witness that | was perhaps the last 
man in the Senate to give up the hope that some- 
thing might be done by conciliation and compro- 
inise—words I never propose to useagain. Lhoped, 
I sympathized, I struggled to the last. Now | | 
hope to be among the last of all men willing to la 
down arms atall. Iwill never vote to do it till, 
without treaty, the flag of the United States waves 
over every portion of its territory, and over a pop- 
ulation either enthusiastically rallying beneath its 
shadow, or else abjectly subject to its sway. Till 
then, give the President a million men; till then, 
give him, not only the whole revenue of the Gov- 
ernment, but the whole property of the people; 
do not refusea single regiment; do not furl a single 
sail; do not abate a single jot of all your embattled 
vigor, till that hour shall come; but when peace 
returns, resume the condition and the arts of peace. 
Do not make peace until the glory of the Ameri- 
can flag shall be its own defense. Why, sir, I 
have heard it said, that there was a time in lre- 
land—Ii believe it is a myth, but it is said there 
was a time in lreland—when a virgin, alone, un- 
guarded, could go through all its length and 
breadth, with a crown upon her head anda golden 
vase in her hand, and no man disturbed her chas- 
lity or robbed her of her treasure. I desire, before 
I make peace, to see the time when a drummer- 
boy—and a volunteer drummer-boy at that—shall 
be able to carry the flag of the United States in 
every city and in every wilderness wherever it 
has once floated, amid the enthusiasm, the sub- 
mission, and profound reverence of every man, 
woman,and child, who gazes upon its stars. When 
that hour shall come, we wantno Army. A few 
men to keep our fortresses in repair, a few West 
Point cadets and officers, a nucleus around which 
this splendid volunteer organization may regather, 
i-—which may God forbid !—the occasion should 
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ever call them forth again, will be all we need. | 
‘When the war shall cease, we shall have less oc- || 
casion than we ever did have for an army for the || 
protection of our Indian frontier. Twenty thou- || 
sand men are more than ample for all the military | 
purposes of this Government in time of peace. | 

Therefore it is, sir, that I say, make war upon | 
a scale as vast as the emergency that calls it forth; | 
let it be sharp, sudden, bold, determined, forward. || 
When the war ceases, let all the measures of the | 
war cease too. 

I believe with most gentlemen that the Union | 
sentiment will yet prevail in the southern States. | 
Bayonets are sharp remedies, but they are very || 
powerful. Iam one of those who believe that || 
there may be reverses. I am not quite confident |) 
that we shall overrun the southern States, as we 
shall have to overrun them, without severe trials || 
of our courage and our patience. I believe they | 
are a brave, determined people, filied with their 
enthusiasm, false in its purposes, as I think, but 
still one which animates almost all classes of their |! 
pra But, however that may be, it may 

e that instead of finding, within a year, loyal | 
States sending members to Congress, and re- | 
placing their Senators upon this floor, we may 
have to reduce them to the condition of Territo- 
ries, and send from Massachusetts or from Illi- | 
nois Governors to control them. It may be;and, | 
sir, if need come, I am one of those who would | 
be willing todo it. I would do that. I would | 
risk even the stigma of being despoticand oppress- | 
ive, rather than risk the perpetuity of the Union 
of these States. I repeat, and with that repeti- 

tion I close: fight the war through; accomplish a 
| peace; make it so perfect and so permanent that 
| a boy may preserve it; and when you have done 

that, you have no more need for a standing 

Army. Patch up a peace; if you make it before 

ou are ready; if you imagine them conquered 
cotuen they really submit; if you treat with rebels 


} 








| 
and confederate States, you may need a stand- | 
| ing Army forever; but if you really conquer a | 
| peace; if your bayonets gleam in every city in 
| this Union; if you hold them by the strong hand 
| of power; if you tell them, ‘‘Gentiemen, you 
have been regardless of the great blessings of free | 
| government under whtich you lived and rejoiced 
for over seventy years; now as you have sought 





the despotism of arms, we will show you what | 
arms are:’’ when you really do that, and break | 
their spirit, when Toombs and Davis are wander- 
ing in exile, despised and almost forgottem among 
men, except by the enormity of their crime, then, 
sir, you want no standing Army. 

Actuated by these views, | shall vote most | 
cheerfully for the proviso of the Senator from | 
New York. | will givethe Presidentall the money, | 
all the men, all the arms, all the power that he | 
wants; I will obey his wishes, and adjourn the | 
moment we pass these bills. When peace comes, | 
I will hold him and every member of his Cabinet | 
to a strict accountability for the exercise of that | 
power; and I will lend, in my poor way, all my | 
energies to promote the arts of peace, that I now | 
would give to wield the thunderbolts of war. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, it strikes | 
me, upon examination of this joint resolution, | 
that it is open to the objection that, of itself, it 
increases, without any limitation, the Army,asa 
matter of law. I thought at first that it did not; 
but ow examination I am satisfied that it does. 
The provision is: 





**Fifthly. He did, on the 3d day of May last, issue a proc- | 
lamation calling into the service of the United States forty- | 
two thousand and thirty-four volunteers, increasing the | 
regular Army by the addition of twenty-two thousand seven 
hundred and fourteen men, and the Navy by an addition of | 
eighteen thousand seamen.”’ 
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And then the resolution declares ‘all of the 
extraordinary acts, proclamations, and orders 
hereinbefore mentioned,” “ in all respects, legal 
and valid.’ My own opinion is, that by passing 
that precisely in the shape in which it stands, we 
have increased the regular Army, without any 
limitation, to that amount and extent; and that 
afterwards, if we are disposed to change it, it 
must be by after legislagon. Now, sir, while I 
am unwilling to do‘that without consideration, I | 
think this is not exactly the place for deliberation 
upon that question. y. present impression is 
very strongly with the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Oregon, that there ought to 
be a limitation, I am not prepared, at any rate, 
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to say, at the present time, that I will agree to a 
permanent~increase of the Army to that extent, 
All, however, that I think it necessary-to do here, 
is simply to negative that conclusion, for this is 
only a resolution; and the discussion of the prop- 
osition whether we will increase the Army per- 
manently, whether we will limit it, and to what 
extent we will limit it, will come up properly on 
the bill that is aenty before us for that purpose, 
and therefore it should more appropriately be de- 
ferred to that time. Still 1 am in tavor of nega- 
tiving here the conclusion that would be drawn 
by passing this resolution precisely in its present 
terms. I would suggest, therefore, to my friend 
from New York—it is merely a suggestion for 
him to consider—whether it would not be suffi- 
cient for his purpose to add simply the words, 
** provided, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as authorizing a permanent increase 

Deik present force,’” 
and leave the question of detail to be discussed 
on other bills? 

Mr. KING. I have had some conversation 
with the Senator from Oregon and with others, 
and the difficulty which the Senator from Maine 
suggests as to the uncertainty of the effect of this 


| resolution was one of the causes which induced 


me to offer this amendment now. Any legislation 
upon this subject, of course, properly Soleeen to 
the bill which raises the Army, and it was sup- 
posed by some that this resolution did not au- 
thorize the increase of thé Army. I thought it 
did. It was at least uncertain. Now, as the Sen- 
ator from Maine says, upon a strict examination, 
he thinks it does that. In my judgment, when 


| we legislate, we should legislate so that there can 


be no mistake as to what the law is that we pass. 
All I want is the expression of the Senate now 
upon this proposition. I do not ask that it shall, 


| in this resolution, decide the question against the 


permanent increase; but | ask that it shall not, by 
this resolution, pass a proposition which does in- 
crease the sean Army; and I think the pro- 
viso suggested by the Senator from Maine will 
accomplish that purpose, and I am theréfore con- 
tent with that, | should be better satisfied with 
it if he would add: 


That this increase shall not continue six months beyond 
the reéstablishment of the governmental authority. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. This excludes any per- 
manent increase. 

Mr. KING., Iam content with itas itis. My 
object was to produce a notice to the Army and 
to all that this is not a permanent increase. The 
details will have to be fixed in the other bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does it apply to the Navy 
too? 

Mr. KING. The Navy bill will bring that in. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It does apply to both: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as authorizing a permanent increase of the Army 
or Navy beyond their present force. 

That leaves the whole matter to discussion on 
the other bills. 

Mr. KING. Iam content to take that, and I 
am very happy to find the sentiment such as it is, 
indicating a purpose to limit the continuance of 
the increase of the Army. 

Mr. WILSON. I will accept this proposition, 
so far as 1am concerned. I said to the Senator 
from New York, I said to other Senators who 
proposed to make restrictions, that on the bill for 
the increase of the Army, which made al] the pro- 
visions for raising these regiments and organizing 
them, they might putany restrictions they pleased. 
My only ones was to putting upon this res- 
olution, legalizing the action of the Government in 
increasing the Army and the Navy, any limitation 
of this kind. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
me to say one word? Itis perfectly obvious that 
this is not atall inconsistent with his great object; 
because the President could not, in calling out 
these troops, say for this time, or that time, or the 
other, but ‘* I call them out as an increase of the 
force;’”’ and then Congress legislates as it thinks 
proper. 


Mr. WILSON. I think the proviso, as pro- 


posed by the Senator from Maine, is one that we 
can all accept, and I most cheerfully accept it. 
The reason why I resisted the original amend- 
ment was, that I thought we had better put it 
upon the bill for the increase of the Army. I am 
not in favor of a large standing Army, although I 
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am not one of those who can be alarmed, ina || of the Army; and therefore they want a limit. by a pretty general agreement, it is understood 


country of thirty million people and three million 
square miles, at an army of thirty or forty thou- | 
sand men. Still, [do not desire a permanent in- | 
crease of the standing Army if it can be avoided, | 
and I am willing to adopt this amendment. Iam 
willing tbat, in the bill increasing the Army, the 
Senator from New York shall put just such re- 
strictions as he pleases; and I hope that will sat- 
isfy the Senator from New York. Or I am will- 
ing to leave it, and to trust the settlement of the 
question to those who come after us when we 
have achieved the victories that Senators have 
spoken of to-day; and, although some of us may 
not be here then, I take it there will be here men 
instructed by what they will see during the next 
two or three years, who will be as well able to 
legislate upon this subject as we are. But, sir, ] 
accept cheerfully the proposition of the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. KING. I am very ee to have the 
concurrence of the Senator from Massachusetts 
in this proposition. All-1 desired was the ex- 
pression of the Senate on the question, whether 
this increase of the standing Army should be per- 
manent or not. I expect the details will be de- 
termined by the bill providing for tite increase of 
the standing Army, and I am happy now to un- 
derstand the Senator from Massachusetts to say 
that he will go with me for limiting the duration 
of this Army to the emergency that calls it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the amendment as modified. 

The Acting Secretary read it, as follows: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strnued as authorizing a permanent increase of the Army or 
Navy beyond their present force. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I do not 
exactly see the effect of that amendment. [f I 
understand this resolution, it declares that the | 
Army and Navy were increased at a certain time; 
and now an amendment is offered in the shape of 
a proviso, declaring that this resolution shall not 
be construed to authorize their increase beyond 
what they at present are. They have already 
been increased. What, then, does this proviso 
amount to? 

Mr. SUMNER. “ Permanent increase,’’ the 
proviso says. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The word ‘‘permanent”’ 
is in. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I thought J explained my 
own views on the subject. I will do it again if 
the Senator asks me the question. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not see that the pro- 
viso amounts to anything atall. It seems to me 
it has no meaning whatever, and does not change 
the joint resolution from what it was before the 
amendment was offered. The provisogif I un- 
derstand it, is, that nothing herein contained shail 
authorizean increase beyond “ the present force.”’ 
The ‘ present force”’ is the increased force. You 
have already had added to your Army twenty- 
two thousand seven hundred and fourteen men, 
and to the Navy eighteen thousand seamen. The 
recital is, that the President ** did, on the 3d day 
of May last, issue a proclamation calling into the 
service’’ these persons; and then the resolution 
ratifies that, and says that the calling these men 
into the service was legal. The Army is, there- 
fore, already increased by that act and by this 
resolution up to forty-odd thousand men, and the 
Navy is already increased; and then you put on 
a proviso, providing it shall not be increased be- 

ond what itis? It is already increased as you 
rave recited; and it seems to me, really, that pro- 
viso means nothing at all. It is true, the word 
** permanent’’ is there—that it shall not be per- 
manently increased. What does that mean? It 
is permanent until the law repeals it. Every law 
is permanent (unless there be a clause that it is 
to expire at a certain time, and there is no such 
clause here) until another law repeals it. It 
seems to me that, if there is any object in putting 
this limitation upon the resolution, it is not ac- 
complished by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Sestun, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. My object was simply 
to convey an idea. This is nothing buta resolu- 
tion. The resolution says the President has issued 
his proclamation increasing the Army, and we 
meke that valid and legal. Srhat is what the res- 
olution does. Now, certain gentlemen object that 
if we pass that, it is by law a permanent increase 





My answer to that is, I am for the limit too; but 


/at present I am not advised how far that limita- | 








tion should go, and how far even the increase 
should go, and that will come up properly for 
discussion upon a bill which has been introduced 
for that purpose; but in order to exclude the con- 
clusion that by this resolution we mean to make 
this a permanent increase, I propose to say so in 
so many words. The proviso means that while 
we indorse and sustain to the fullest extent all that 
the President has done, and recognize those that 
he has brought into service as belonging to the 
Army, not by law, but by virtue of his procla- 
mation, yet we do not recognize by our act that 
itis to remain so; necessarily thus calling for other 
legislation on the subject. That was my simple 
view. Now, sir, my friend from Illinois has 
made a long verbal criticism upon it. He isa 
master of words, keen, sagacious, and knows just 
what every adjective and every adverb means; 
and if he will only put the language into the right 
shape to convey that idea, I shall be much obliged 
to him. That is what it means to my mind; and 
if it does not to his, I hope he will make it better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York, as mod- 
ified on the suggestion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Illinois 
desire to modify it? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
as it is. 

-»Mr. FESSENDEN. I wish the Senator would 
make something out of it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Itis very difficult to make 
something out of that which meaneth nothing, 
although I think my friend from Maine has suc- 
ceeded admirably in annexing a proviso here 
which really has no meaning atall. If it be the 
intention by this proviso simply to sanction what 
has been done, and to say that in doing this we 
do not mean to increase the Army or Navy, it 
would be pretty difficult to do that. I do not 
know how you can sanction an increase of the 
Army and Navy, and at the same time say you 
do not mean to sanction an increase of the Arm 
and Navy. Ifthe proviso had read; ‘‘ provided, 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as authorizing a permanent increase of the Army 
or Navy beyond what it was when this proclama- 
tion issued;’’ then it would mean something; but 
now it #@** beyond the force now established by 
law.’’ Will you say that the force now estab- 
lished by law is this increase, legal and vali? If 
it is intended to carry out the idea I have sug- 
gested, I think it would be accomplished by read- 
ing in this way; “ provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as authorizing a per- 
rhanent increase of the Army or Navy beyond 
what they were on the 3d day of May last,”’ 
because they have already been increased. 

Mr. KING. I trust the Senator from Maine 
will be content with that. Iam. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I am content with any- 
thing; but I wish my very astute friend from IIli- 
nois to explain what the difference is between 
‘*shall not be construed to authorize an increase 
of the force beyond that now established by law,”’ 
and ** beyond what it was on the 3d day of Ma 
last?” That was the time of the increase. If 
he can show me the difference, d shall be gmuch 
obliged to him. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will allow me, if 
there is any difference, I will take the last version 
of the Senator from Illinois to satisfy him, so 
that it will read: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as authorizing a permanent increase of the Army 
or Navy beyond what they were on the 3d day of May last. 

I wish simply to state that it was because there. 
was a difference of opinien as to the construction 
and effect of the proclamation for the increase of 
the Army, that I desired to offer this amendment 
to the joint resolution. As I understood it, it 
rendered valid and legal the requisitions of these 
proclamations. I had not examined them as care- 
fully and particularly a#*1 might do. While I 
approved of the whole spirit and movement of 
the Administration to out troops, in eve 


I think it means nothing 


shape and form, in order to suppress this rebel- 
lion, I desired to know exactly the effect of the 
law I was to vote for. I was unwilling to increase 
the standing Army, and I am glad tofind that here,. 
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that the standing Army will not be permanent} 
increased beyond what it was before the emer- 
gency called for additional forces. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will withdraw the prop. 
osition I offered, and let gentlemen put it in a 
shape to suit themselves. My own apprehension 
is, that the effect of it might be to negative what 
we are before passing. f therefore withdraw it 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Maine ha, 
withdrawn his proposition, which, it seems, he 
could not frame to suit the Senator from Illinois. 
I hope the Senator from New York will not renew 
it in any form; because this controversy betwee, 
these distinguised lawyers and statesmen here jn 
in the matter of framing this provision, I think 
shows that it never ought to be moved at all, i 
hope we shall have no more amendments moved 
to this joint resolution; and then, when we take 
up the bill for the increase of the Afmy, provid- 
ing for all the details on that subject, the Senator 
from New York can offer an amendment that wil! 
reach all the purposes he desires; and I promise 
him here and now my vote for such a proposition, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand the 
opinion of the Senator from Maine—for whose 
opinion I have great respect—and that of the Sen- 
ator on his left, [Mr. Cottamer,} to be that this 
joint resolution does increase the amount of the 
standing Army without limitation; that is to say, 
it makes the present increase of the Army as 
permanent as the old.establishment. I desire, as 
this act has been done, and this additional army 
created, that there shall be a notice given by our 
legislation that it is to be hereafter reduced; and 
I therefore prefer, notwithstanding the sugges- 
tions of my friend from Massachusetts, to have 
the resolution amended. I am not for any tech- 
nical language; [ am not particular what the lan- 
guage may be; but I will suggest that the words 
of the proposition of the Senator from Maine be 
taken: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 

strued as authorizing a permanent increase of the Army 
or Navy. 
Leaving out the other words. Iam willing that 
the Senate should do what it pleases afterwards, 
when it comes to vote on the detail of the plan. 
This joint resolution is a general declaration of 
Congress ratifying the action of the President. I 
am disposed to limit it on this subject of the stand- 
ing Army, and we forceny that does that in good 
faith I am satisfied will be carried out by subse- 
a legislation. I will ask the Secretary to read 
the words of the proposition of the Senator from 
Maine, which I have indicated, which I think will 
accomplish all the purpose in view. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The Chair will state the present con- 
dition of the question before the Senate. There 
seems to be a little misapprehension on the part 
of some Senators. 

Mr. KING. If the Chair pleases, as I under- 
stand it, 1 offered a proviso as an amendment, to 
which the Senator from New Hampshire offered 
an amendment, and afterwards the Senator from 
Maine suggested a substitute. He then, after a 
conversation on the subject, withdrew it. I ac- 
cepted the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire as part of my own. My proposition, 
therefore, is now before the Senate, and I take the 
words of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maine, up to the word ‘* beyond,’’ as my 
proposition, Let the Clerk read the proviso. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The position 
of the question, then, is this. ‘The Senator from 
New York offers an amendment in the form of a 
proviso to the joint resolution. The Senator 
from Maine suggests a substitute for that, which 
forms a different proviso, which the Senator from 
New York accepts as a modification of his own. 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It then be- 
comes the proposition of the Senator from New 
York, and is subject to his control. He only can 
withdraw it. The Senator from Maine proposes 
to withdraw the a but he cannot do it, 
it being accepted by the mover of the original 
amendment as a modification of hisown. 

Mr. KING. lam content with the proposition 

recisely as the Senator from Maine offered it. _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The propos!- 
tion will be read, as modified and accepted by the 
Senator from New York. 
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The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as authorizing a permanent increase of the Army 
or Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the 
proposed amendment now before the Senate. 
Unless the Senator from New York withdraws 
it, the question will be on agreeing to thatamend- 
ment 
Mr. FESSENDEN. There is one suggestion I 
wish to make ia regard to my own proposition, 
which I wish gentlemen to consider. It did not 
occur to me when I offered it; but I suggest it 
to the Senator from-New York. ane object I 
explained. The object, however, of the resolu- 
tion, is to decidedly approve and legalize what the 
President has done. Now, having done that, if 
we put in a proviso of this sort that it shall not 
be construed as authorizing a permanent increase 
of the Army and Navy, although the word ‘ per- 
manent’? is in it the question presents itself to my 
mind whether it would not nullify the resolution 
itself. If the Senate is satisfied on that point, 
they may add sais PRETEEN I confess that I am 
myselfa little afraid of my own proposition. 

Me. KING. I desire precisely the effect which 
the Senator from Maine suggests; but I am un- 
willing to vote to establish permanently this great 
increase of the standing Army, and rely upon the 
future action of Congress to reduce it. it is be- 
cause I am unwilling to do that, while I desire to 
ratify and approve the action of the President, 
that [ want this proviso inserted; for I do not 
understand that the President recommends this 
permanent increase of the Army. If he does, let 
us understand it. Ido not understand that he 
docs; and I do not understand, therefore, that I 
am coming in conflict with anything he has done, 
or any recommendation he has made, when I say 
here in advance, in the beginning, before it has 
been complicated by any action of the Senate, that 
I am unwilling that this increase of the standing 
Army should be permanent. I think the Senator 
from Maine, if he wil! look at it, will see that all 
this business is to be done by subsequent bills. 
The organization and distribution of officers and 
all matters of detail are to be done bya subsequent 
bill; and in that bill we propose to determine the 
time for which this increase of the standing Army 
shall continue. I think, therefore, we had better 
agree to the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 1am satisfied if the Sen- 
ator is. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Maine is sat- 
isfied. I think we had better agree to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
as amended, and the amendment was concurred 
in. 

Mr. LATHAM. As indicative of my own 
views—not that I presume it will carry—I move 
to strike out the fourth proposition in the pre- 
amble of the resolution, in the following words: 

“ Fourthly. He did, by an order of the 27th day of April 


last, addressed to the Commanding General of the Army of 
the United States, authorize that officer to suspend the 


writ of habeas corpus at any point en or in the vicinity of | 


any military line between the city of Philadelphia and the 
city of Washington.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be en- 


grossed for a third reading, and was read the | 


third time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. POLK. On that question I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. President, I cannot consent 
to the object and provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion. As I cannot consent to them, and as | op- 
pose them;‘I feel that it is my duty to state the 
grounds of my opposition. 

It has been said by Senators on the other side, 
during the short discussion that has taken place 
on this joint resolution, that the country is en- 
gaged in a war. That is true, sir: the country is 
engaged in a war—a war in its character unpar- 
alleled in the history of this country. It isa 
sectional war; it is a civil and a fratricidal war. 
It is a war also enormous in its magnitude. There 
are more troops under arms puobably to-day than 
there eyer were before in this country during all 
its previous history. The equipments and prepar- 
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tures are in full ratio to the number of men under 
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| Union, or had claimed to secede, as had on the 











ations and armament correspond with the amount 
of troops; and let me also add that the expendi- 


arms. 
This has all been brought about since the ad 


| 


journment of the last Congress—since the 4th of | 


March; indeed, since the 15th of April. Con- 
the United States says that Congress shall be au- 
thorized to declare war; and yet, sir, though Con- 
gress has declared no war, we are in the midst of 
a war monstrous in its character, and hugely 
monstrous in its proportions. That war has been 
brought on by the President of the United States 
since the 4th ef March, of his own motion and 
of his own wrong; and under what circum- 
stances? Before the close of the last Congress, 
as early as the month of January, secession was 
an accomplished fact. Before the close of the last 
Congress as many States had seceded from the 


gress has declared no war. The Constitution of | 


15th of April; and yet the last Congress made no 
declaration of war; the last Congress passed no 
legislation calculated to carry on a war; the last 
Congress refused to pass bills having this direc- 
tion, or having any purpose of coercion. Now, 
sir, how has this war been brought on? I have 
said that, in my judgment, it has been brought 
on by the President of the United States; and a 
portion of the procedure which has resulted in it 
is named in the preamble of this joint resolution, 
which it is proposed that we shall approve and 
legalize. 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the country 
was the great achievement of the Revolution. [f 
that great struggle, heroic and sublime as it was, 
had not resulted in a Constitution which should 
have the effect of consolidating the liberties of 
the people, of establishing constitutional govern- 
ments, and affording a basis for the tranquillity 
and prosperity of the country, it would have 
failed to accomplish the great end that those 
who waged it fondly anticipated would result 
from it. That Constitution has been framed by 
our fathers; and strictly construed, faithfully ob- 
served, and scrupulously obeyed by all those in 
authority under it, from the Executive himself 
down to the man who holds the lowest post of 
magistracy, what unexampled results of pros- 
perity and glory might not have resulted from it! 
Administered as it has been, imperfectly perhaps 
in some respects, but still having the affection of 
the paral, loved and revered by them, obeyed 
by them cheerfully, it has already produced re- 
sults in the way of material prosperity, in the 
way of advancement, in the way of a progres- 
sion in everything that can ennoble and exalt a 
nation, that are withouta parallel in the history of 
the world. Under such circumstances, Mr. Pres- 
ident, how carefully ought we to examine any 
proposition that proposes to approve or legalize 
anything that may be an infringement upon the 
plain provisions of that Constitution. 

I wish, Mr. President, to call the attention of 
the Senate to a few words from Vattel on this 
subject of obeying the Constitution and observ- 
ing the laws as they exist, and especially on the 
high duty that devolves upon those who admin- 
ister the Government to see that they in no in- 
stance infringe upon that Constitution, or the 
laws that are made under it. 

** But while these laws exist’?— 


Says Mr. Vattel— 


* the sovereign ought religiously to maintain and observe 
them.”? 


He is not speaking of a President of the United 
States, but he is speakiflg of a sovereign, where 
there is no written constitution that defines the 
authority and power that he is permitted to exer- 
cise in the Government. 


«They are the foundation of the public tranquillity, and 
the firmest support of the sovereign authority. Everything 
is uncertain, violent, and subject to revolutions, in those 
unhappy States where arbitrary power has placed her 
throne. It is, therefore, the true interest of the prince, as 
well as his duty, to maintain and respect the laws; he 
ought to submit to them himself. We find this truth estab- 
lished in a piece published by order of Louis XIV, one of 
the most absolute princes that ever reigned in Europe: 
* Let it not be said that thee sovereign is not subject to the 
laws of his State, since the contrary proposition is one of 
the truths of the law of nations, which flattery has some- 
times attacked, and which good princes have always de- 
fended, as a tutelar divinity of their States.’ ”’ 


Again: . 


** The constitution and laws of a State are the basis of 
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the public tranquillity, the firmest support of political au 
thority, and a security for the liberty of the citizens. But 
this constitution is a vain phantom, and the best laws are 
useless, if they be not religiously observed ; the nation 
ought then to watch very attentively, in order to render 
them equally respected by those who govern, and by the 
people destined to obey. ‘Toattack the constitution of the 
| State, and to violate its laws, is a capital crime agalist so 
ciety ; and if those guilty of it are invested with authority, 
they add to this crime a perfidious abuse of the power with 
which they af intrusted. The nation ought constantly to 
| repress them with its utmost vigor and vigilance, as the lin- 
| portance of the case requires.” 
P ; : 
| Sir, L indorse those sentiments in their fullest 
|, extent, and to the extremest oy to which they 
may be applied. Now, sir, when we are examin- 
| ing the acts of the President on a joint resolution, 
which proposes to legalize what he has done, | 
say that, for one, | cannot give my consent to vote 
for any approbation or legalization of those acts, 
if they, in the least degree, infringe the Constitu- 
| tion under which the President acts, and which he 
| is sworn to * preserve, protect, and defend.’’ Lam 
| one of those who believe that there is no necessity 
in peace or war that ome a violation of the Con- 
stitution of the land. I believe that this Consti- 
tution was made for war as well as for peace. It 
provides in itself for a declaration of war. lt pro- 
vides how that declaration shall be made. lt 
provides for waging a war. It provides for the 
repelling of invasion and the suppression of in- 
surrection, and it was intended, as I believe, by 
the wise framers who made it, men who them- 
| selves, most of them, had just passed through the 
war of the Revolution, to provide for any emer- 
gency, warlike or peaceful, that might ever occur 
in the history of the Governmeni. And yet, sir, 
**somehow or somehow else,”’ since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, this war has been brought upon 
the country, The Congress of the United States, 
as early as 1795, for the prose of carrying out 
a plain provision of the Constitution, passed the 
act of that day. That act I have here, andl wish_ 
to refer to it for a moment, however familiar it 
may be supposed to be to each Senator in the 
Chamber: 
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“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
laws of the United States shall be opposed, or the execu- 
tion thereof obstructed, in any State, by combinations too 
powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judi 
| clal proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals 
by this act, it shall be lawful for the President of tie United 
States to call forth the militia of such State, or of any other 
State or States,as may be necessary to suppress such com 
binations, and to cause the laws to be duly executed; and 
the use of militia so to be called forth may be continued, 
if necessary, until the expiration of thirty days after the 
commencement of the then next session of Congress. 

“Sec. 3. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That 
whenever it may be necessary, in the judgment of the Pres- 
ident, to use the military force hereby directed to be called 
forth, the President shall forthwith, by proclamation, com 
mand such insurgents to disperse, and retire peacefully to 
their respective abodes, within a limited time.”’ 

I call attention to that third section now, inas- 
muchas it may bear ona portion of what I shall say 
hereafter. The President then, proceeding under 
this law, issues a proclamation on the 15th of April 
calling out seventy-five thousand men. Now, I 
ask in what one of the seven seceded States the 
President ever attempted the execution of the laws 
of the country? In what one of them, after the 
President attempted to execute the laws, when 
and where in any one of them was there such op- 
position or obstruction, such resistance to the 
execution of the laws, as could not be overcome 
by the ordinary judicial proceedings? Has any 
one been pointed out by the President? Has any 
one been pointed out by any Senator on this floor? 
And yet, under this act, which can be resorted to 
only where there is obstruction or opposition to 
the execution of the law by combinations of men 
which cannot be overcome by the ordinary judi- 
cial process—under this law it is that the first step 
has been taken which, as I think, has inaugurated 
this war which Congress refused to inaugurate. 

But, Mr. President, I think that no such case 
as that-contemplated by this act existed on or 
previous to the 15th of April. ‘The case contem- 
plated by this act clearly is one where there is 
resistance to some law of the United States in 
some one of the States, in some particular locality 
of a State, by the citizens of the State who com- 
bine together for the purpose of making effectual 
resistance. The law was intended to operate upon 
the individual citizen and to overcome resistance 
that might be made by the individual citizen or 
those that might combine with him under such 
circumstances as I have just indicated. It does not 
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contemplate the case of a State, or of seven States, 
assuming, in theircorporate capacity, to withdraw 
themselves from the Union, and to say that the 


shall not operate over them. When a State as- 
sumes that attitude, and the attempt is made to 
enforce the laws under such circumstances, it is 


in effect and in fact a coercion of the State; and | 


that proposition is the very proposition which 
was intended to be ignored and discarded by the 
framers of the Constitution, for it was presented 
and voted down repeatedly, in the different a 
in which it was offered, in the convention that 
adopted the Constitution. Sir, the wisdom of our 
fathers is shown in the fact that on the very first 
occasion in which this coercion of a State is at- 
tempted, the nation is involved in a war—a war 
of gigantic proportions, as has been well said on 
the other side. 

Furthermore, sir, it is clear to me that this war 
is brought on under an act that contemplates no 
such a case as has existed since the 4th of March 
last, but an act thgt contemplates resistance or 
obstruction to the execution of the laws by indi- 
viduals in a given State, and of a particular local- 
ity. The first step in bringing war on the country 
has been taken, therefore, it seems to me, (and J 
am sorry to say it,) under false pretenses. 

I think, Mr. President, there is another point 


that ought to be noticed in regard to this procla- | 


mation of the President—the opening wedge to 
the difficulty and strife in which the country is 
now thrown—and that is this: it is said that, upon 
the legality of calling out the militia, the Presi- 
dent, by his proclamation, determines the whole 
question; that his proclamation is conclusive upon 
it. On the contrary, it is my opinion, that the 
President, by his proclamation, is not authorized 
to determine the case upon which, by the acty he 
may call out the militia of the several States; in 
other words, he cannot, by his proclamation, cre- 
ate an insurrection or a resistance to the laws. 
But, when the case exists, that is to say, when 
there is an insurrection, the President can determ- 
ine whether the exigency is such that the militia 
ought to be ordered out to suppress it. 

What next, sir? On the 15th of April, the 
President of the United States, claiming that the 
States of South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, are 
stilla part of the Union, proceeds to blockade the 
ports of those States throughout the whole line of 
their coast; and, on the 27th of April, after North 
Carolina and Virginia had shown a determination 
not to submit to what they supposed to be the 
high-handed course of coercion which the Presi- 
dent had resolved upon and had commenced, the 
President also blockaded the ports of Virginia and 
North Carolina. The Constitution ef the United 
States says that no preference shall be given, by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the 
— of one State over another State; and yet the 


resident of the United States goes far beyond | 
giving a preference, and actually shuts up the | 


ports, and that in a case in which this pers of 
regulating commerce is confined to the Congress 


of the United States exclusively, and in which | 


the President has no authority whatever. He can 
make no regulation of commerce that shall either 
close a port, or shall give preference to one port 
over another. Indeed, he has no pawer over the 
subject at all. 

the United States issued a proclamation calling 
for an increase of the Army and the Navy to the 
amount of about eighty-th 

some sixty-five thousand of the Army,and eigh- 
teen thousand of the Navy. There is no law for it. 
None is pretended. The very proclamation of 
the President on the face of it admits the fact 
that there is no law for the call. He says he will 
submit the question to Congress for its approba- 
tion; and yet this resolution proposes th 

act also shall be approved and legalized. 

Again, the Constitution of the United States 
gives the President no power to raise and sup- 
port armies, 
gives that power exclusively to the Congress; 
and yet, by this proclamation, the President pro- 


poses to raise an army of sixty-five thousand | 
men, to be enlisted for a space of not less than | 
three years; in other words, he proposes to in- } 
crease the regular Army about sixty-five thousand | 
men, and that in the teeth of a constitutional pro- | 
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Still further, on the 3d of May the President of | 


ree thousand men— | 





at that | 


On the contrary, the Constitution | 








| vision which says that Congress shall have 
|| authority to raise and support armies. 

|| The President, also, has no power to provide 
Constitution and the laws of the Union as a whole | 


| for or maintain a eT: That belongs exclu- 


sively to Congress; and yet, by this proclama- 
tion, the President assumes upon himself to add 
permanently to the Navy, for at least a term of 
three years, eighteen thousand men. 

This resolution under consideration, also, in 
its preamble, admits that the President of the 
United States has authorized the suspension of 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus between 
the city of Philadelphia and the city of Wash- 
ington. It also admits that the President has 
authorized the commander on the Florida coast 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus there; and by 
an order from the War Department, that same 
authority was extended to the commandant of 
the military division which embraces my own 
State of Missouri; and we know in the case at 
Baltimore of Merryman, in addition to the other 
cases referred to by the Senator from Maryland, 
that the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus has 
been actually suspended. 

Mr. President, the King of England, monarch 
though he be, has no right to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus. ‘That power belongs exclusively 
to the Parliament; and our fathers have limited 
and restricted the right of suspending this privi- 
lege, in the very grant of it, to the Congress of the 
United States. It has been given to Congress 
only in the way of an exception: 

“ The privilege of the writ of habeas eorpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it.”’ 

It is given mm the way of an exception to Con- 
gress itself; and when thus given, it is given 
under restrictions that confine it to a case where 
the public safety requires it, and to cases of re- 
bellion and invasion only. 

I know that the President of the United States, 
in his message lately read on this floor, has in- 
dulged in an argument to show that the power 
given, by way of exception, to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus, may be exercised by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Sir, the Constitution 
has not made him the judge of whether he is justi- 
fied in the exercise of such a powerasthat. The 
Constitution has not invested him with the power 
of determining the legality of his own acts. It 
has erected another tribunal to determine ques- 
tions of this sort, and that tribunal has determ- 
ined that the power belongs to the legislative de- 
partment of the Government alone to suspend the 
writ of hitbeas corpus. That has been solemnly 
determined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a case in 7 Cranch; and in this very 
case of Merryman, the Chief Justice decided that 
neither the President, nor any subaltern of his, 
was authorized to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 

us. 

Now, Mr. President, I am one of those who 
look upon the action of the President of the Uni- 
ted States in this matter as of acharacter so grave, 
and, I will add, so perilous, that I cannot, by my 
vote on this resolution or on any bill or resolu- 
tion that may be offered, consent to say that he 
has done right in suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus, or authorizing it to be suspended, or that 
that writ ought to be suspended, or can properly 
be suspended, under any state of circumstances 
that can existin the country. As far as I know, 
Merryman is still incarcerated in Fort McHenry. 
If he has been released I have never known it. 
The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Kennepy] says 
he has not been released, If he has been I have 


never known it. The lilfrties of that man, as I | 


believe, are trodden down in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I am sorry to see, sir, that there has been no 
small degree of outcry against the Chief Justice, 
who decided in that case that Merryman was enti- 
tled to the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and 
that the President of the United States had no 
right to suspend it either in his own person or by 
the action of any subaltern of his. I honor him 
for the brave and courageous discharge of his dut 
under the circumstances in which he was placed. 
He was in the midst of civil tumult; he was sur- 
rounded by soldiers, and by arms. While I honor 
him for his profound learning, and his great knowl- 


edge; while I honor him for his sage wisdom and | 


his long experienée; I honor him also, and abéve 


| all, for the simple and sublime courage that he | 
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10 
manifested in applying the plain principles of the 
Constitution, under the circumstances in which 
he was placed. He is a worthy head of the con. 
servative branch of the Government. 

I know, sir, that this conduct of the President 
is justified on the score of necessity. I have a]. 
ready said that I do not believe any such neceg- 
sity has an existence. None has been pointed 
out. Has any person undertaken to show that 
it was in any way necessary for the public safety 
that Merryman should be arrested and incarcey- 
ated in Fort McHenry in the way that he was? 
No such case has been made out; no such case 
can be made out. This plea of necessity is the 
tyrant’s plea the world over, and has been in all 
ages the tyrant’s plea for the prostration of ciyi] 
liberty, and it will continue to be so. When 
Cesar marched his victorious Gallic legions across 
the Rubicon, he did it because it was * neces- 
sary’’ for the preservation of his country, as he 
alleged. But, sir, no such necessity, as far as | 
know, has ever existed in this country, and I do 
not believe that any such necessity ever can 
exist, whether the country is in a foreign ora 
civilwar. lam notaware that the writ of habeas 
corpus was suspended for a single moment, or on 
a single occasion, during the whole course of the 
revolutionary war. If it was, lam not advised 
of the fact. I do know that, at one of the gloom- 
iest periods of the history of Virginia, when it 
was supposed to be necessary to resort to extraor- 
dinary measures in order to preserve the public 
safety, it was proposed in the Virginia House of 
Delegates to confer dictatorial powers upon Pat- 
rick Henry. His patriotism had never been 
questioned; his jealousy of authority had ex- 
tended as far as that of any other man during the 
revolutionary struggle, and he was not behind 
any one of the patriots who stood in resistance 
to the encroachment of British power. He was 
one of those who, in the Virginia convention, re- 
sisted the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
itself, because he supposed it infringed upon the 
rights of the States, and because he supposed 
that the liberties of the people of his State would 
not be safe after the adoption of that Constitu- 
tion. It was proposed to give dictatorial power 
to him; but when a member of that House of 
Delegates, a bosom friend of Patrick Henry’s, 
but still a greater friend to civil liberty, heard 
that proposition, he arose and said that, if he 
could not prevent it in any other way, he would 
prevent it by the point of his dagger. ‘That House 
of Delegates never ventured upon so dangerousa 
proposition. Such power was never given. Mar- 
tial law was not proclaimed; the writ of habeas 
corpus was not suspended. 

Here, Mr. President, I take occasion to remark 
that the President has gone beyond the mere sus- 
pension of the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
may be suspended, and yet municipal law in all 
other respects be allowed to have its free course; 
but, during the period that has elapsed since the 
15th of April, the municipal law, in some cases, 
has been entirely swept by the board; martial law 
has been proclaimed in some places, and author- 
ized to be proclaimed in others. It has been au- 
thorized in my own State of Missouri; so that we 
have cases in which not merely has the privilege 
of the writ of habeas‘corpus been suspended, but 
we have had a step taken far in advance of that, 
in the proclamation of martial law. The words 
‘martial law” are not known in our Constitu- 
tion. They do not occur there. Martial law 1s 
foreign to our system of government, as well as 
in direct antagonism to the spirit of civil liberty. 
A British Lord Chancelor, Lord Loughborough, 
said, in 1792, that for a century past martial law 
had not been known in the realm of England, and 
it has not been known there since, and I appre- 
hend no person has known it in that kingdom 
since the revolution of 1688. And yet, sir, during 
the short period that has elapsed since the 15th of 
April,-we have had martial law descanted upon 
and spoken about as flippantly as ifit was the most 
harmless thing in the world; whereas, if you look 
to the ablest jurists to define it, there is not one ot 
them that has ever been able todo it. About the 
sum and total of the best definitions you can get 
is that it is the will of the military commandant 
who does the act. His will becomes the law, and 
displaces the municipal law and every othér kind 
of law. I believe it was said once by a distin- 





